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OUR AIM: “To create a Spirit of Active and Intelligent Interest in Dramatics 


Among Boys and Girls of our Secondary Schools.” 


Dramatic Tournament 

HIS is the time of the year in which a 
great many high schools throughout 
the country are participating or are 


etting ready to participate in various dra- 
matic contests and festivals. It is appro- 
priate, therefore, to devote a part of this 
page to some very interesting and signifi- 
cant facts brought out in a study* of the 
dramatic tournament by Magdalene E. 
Kramer at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Kramer’s study is based upon a ma- 
jority of the leading dramatic tourna- 
ments sponsored for high schools up to 
and including the year 1934. She exam- 
ines the history of the dramatic tourna- 
ment both in this country and abroad, and 
os as far back as the Greek tournaments. 
Her data is based upon 191 cooperating 
scondary schools divided as follows: 101 
shools with an enrollment of less than 
500, 47 schools with an enrollment be- 
tween 500 and 1,000, and 43 with an en- 
rollment of over 1,000. These schools are 
located in 39 states. Her study also in- 
cludes data furnished by 54 sponsoring or- 
ganizations and institutions in 32 states. 


Dr. Kramer’s study reveals that as far as 


individual development is concerned, the 
most important purpose for the dramatic 
tournament reported by both the sponsor- 
ing organizations 
schools is to develop interest in dramatics 
and related fields. The most important 
purpose of the tournament is to raise stan- 
dards in high school dramatics. Next in 
importance is the development of self- 
direction, of creative and appreciative 
lowers of cooperation, and personality. 
Iraining for the use of leisure time was 
fanked high by the high schools. 

_The eight most frequently reported ad- 
Vantazes of the dramatic tournament— 
those checked by over three-fourths or 
More of the directors—are, in the order 
of frequncy mentioned, the following: (1) 
the development of self-control, poise, and 
responsibility, (2) appreciation of superior 
acting, directing, diction, make-up, and 
setting, (3) the opportunity for dramatic 
oe to see what other groups are doing, 


and the secondary 


4) the raising of standards for play pro- 


ction, acting and directing, (5) the im- 


provement of’ dramatics stimulated 
through a comparison of work, (6) the 
development of team work or cooperative 
effort, (7) the development of control of 


y, voice, and speech, (8) the cultiva- 


tion of better taste in play production. 
The three most frequently mentioned 
disadvantages were: (1) the necessity for 


dramatic director to carry extra work, 


(2) the fact that participation is limited 
fo a very small percentage of the students, 


* Dramatic Tournaments in the Secondary Schools, 
Magdalene E. Kramer. Contributions to Education, 
5, Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau 


0. 
of Publications. 1936 


and (3) that only the most talented stud- 
ents participate. However, the majority 
of the cooperating directors expressed op- 
position to the abolishment of the tourna- 
ment and favored the continuance of state 
and regional dramatic tournaments, and 
indicated that the benefits secured from 
participation in the tournament cannot be 
so effectively gained through high school 
dramatic activities. 

In her critical evaluation, Dr. Kramer 
comes to the conclusion that “the drama- 
tic tournament in the secondary schools 
has many potentialities as an educative 
experience. If organized to that end, the 
tournament may afford numerous oppor- 
tunities for the development of self-con- 
fidence, creative and appreciative powers, 
deeper and wider interests, individual abil- 
ities, cooperation, personality, worthy use 
of leisure time, and responsibility for im- 
proving dramatics.” 

Her principal recommendations are as 
follows: That the purposes, which should 
be definite and clear to sponsors and par- 
ticipants, should be (a) the development 
of the individual in respect to the cultiva- 
tion of a greater interest in the theatre 
and the development of a fine apprecia- 
tion of play production and the dramatic 
arts, and (b) the improvement of high 
school dramatics. The dramatic tourna- 
ment should be organized as an educative 
experience, as a festival and not as a con- 
test, with emphasis on individual or group 
competition reduced to a minimum. She 
also recommends that one expert critic 
judge should evaluate the plays, that criti- 
ques should be substituted for decisions, 
and that there should be uniformity in the 
definition of terms and in the degree of 
importance assigned to the dramatic ele- 
ments considered in the evaluation of each 
play. 

Only a few of the highlights of Dr. 
Kramer’s study are given above. Her in- 
vestigation should be read carefully by 
those who believe in the dramatic tourna- 
ment and those who do not. To us, what 
she reports is added proof of our conten- 
tion, voiced on numerous occasions dur- 
ing the past ten years, that there is nothing 
radically wrong with the dramatic tourna- 
ment, that its advantages far outnum- 
ber its disadvantages, that its disad- 
vantages are due to faulty organization 
and generally to the extreme emphasis 
placed upon its competitive elements by 
teachers and others. The fullest potential- 
ities of the dramatics tournament will 
be realized only when both teachers and 
sponsors admit that certain amount of 
competition is desirable and unavoidable, 
that it should be minimized as much 
as possible and held secondary in import- 
ance to the educational opportunities 


which Dr. Kramer mentions in her study. 











GILMOR BROWN 


Those who heard Mr. Gilmor Brown 
speaking from Hollywood on the N. B. C. 
coast-to-coast broadcast honoring the tenth 
anniversary of our society early in February, 
were no doubt greatly impressed with the 
sincerity and conviction of his remarks. His 
statement to Thespians, and to all other 
young people interested in the drama and 
the theatre, on the service they can perform 
to “a public increasingly desirous for the 
fine things that all forms of the theatre can 
offer” is based upon a long and careful 
study of the place the theatre should have 
in our national life, and the support it must 
have to make its greatest contributions. 
Gilmor Brown’s name is synonymous with 
all that is progressive and constructive in 
our American theatre today. He is one of 
the few whose work extends into the realm 
of creative art, a realm reached by only a 
few in each generation. Through the actors, 
students, and teachers who have come from 
his internationally known Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse, Gilmor Brown’s influence 
has and is being carried to all parts of the 
world where the theatre has meaning. Mem- 
bers of our Thespian society are singularly 
honored in knowing that their work in high 
school dramatics is worthy of comment by 
this great leader. Mr. Brown’s words spoken 
on our society’s tenth anniversary radio pro- 
gram are as follows: 


“To National Thespian members who are 
listening in from coast to coast. I extend 
my sincere congratulations and the congrat- 
ulations and best wishes of tke Pasadena 
Community Playhouse upon your organiza- 
tion’s tenth anniversary. My word of praise 
for progress made in those ten years will, I 
know, be echoed by every civic and univer- 
sity theatre, by the Natoinal Theatre Con- 
ference and by all those interested in re- 
building the American theatre into a nation- 
wide, cultural service for all people. 


“For the first time in its history, our gov- 
ernment has in the past few years recog- 
nized the importance of the cultural arts 
to our civilization. While this first gesture 
was instituted in a program of social se- 
curity, the result has already shown the con- 
structive usefulness that those arts can have 
in our everyday living. 


“Your motto, National Thespians, ‘To 
Create an Active and Intelligent Interest in 
Drama,’ expresses so well the service you 
can render the theatre. You in the younger 
generation will soon be in a position to ful- 
fill that motto in your work. The transi- 
tional period through which we are now 
passing will, I am sure, make it easier for 
those eager to create in the field of enter- } 
taining and educational theatre. Wide vistas 
in all branches of the theatre are opening 
to those with vision, initiative and sincerity, 
who are willing to put aside the personal 
equation and serve a public increasingly de- 
sirous for the fine things that all form of the 
theatre can offer. 


“In closing may I again extend my most 
sincere congratulations to every member of 
the National Thespians and to your leaders 
wko have brought you to this important 
milestone.” 




















BROADWAY ata GLANCE 








Henry IV. 


ik most important of the January 


openings was Maurice Evans’ Henry 

IV., which was announced for four 

weeks only but soon extended to 
April 1. 

Chronicle plays are not so tightly and 
firmly built as comedies and tragedies. This 
one straggles over a long time and many 
places and its threads of interest, Hot- 
spur’s plot, Prince Hal’s development and 
Falstaff’s pranks, are loosely interwoven. 
But Falstaff, this real Falstaff of Henry 
IV., and not the pallid simulacrum of him 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor, is one 
of the great characters of fiction. He 
would have loved to stroll about Spain 
with Sancho Panza; the two are close 
akin. 

Evans, a fine character actor who re- 
fuses to be typed, gives a lusty, full- 
blooded impersonation of the fat knight, 
with his wit and his alibis, his philosophy 
and his inertia. 

Thespians will be interested to know 
that a woman, Margaret Webster, does 
Evans’ direction and does it superbly. The 
actor-manager entrusted two young actors, 
Wesley Addy and Edmond O’Brien, with 
the parts of Hotspur and Prince Hal re- 
spectively, and they have certainly won 
their spurs. 


The American Way 


The huge Centre Theatre is occupied 
with The American Way, a pageant deal- 
ing with a family of German immigrants 
from landing at Ellis Island in 1896 to 
their golden wedding in 1938. It is inevit- 
ably compared with Coward’s Cavalcade. 
The English play is cut from one enor- 
mous tapestry; the American one is a 
patchwork of bits of different colors and 
textures. Both, however are lessons in 
patriotism, skillfully dramatized. Fredric 
March and his wife play the leads and 
everyone is glad to see them in a success 
after the good sportsmanship they showed 
over last year’s short-lived Ye Obedient 
Husband. 


The Little Foxes 


And it is also a pleasure to see Tallulah 
Bankhead, after a discouraging series of 
poor plays, get a real chance in The Little 
Foxes, a play which won immediate criti- 
cal acclaim. It is a bitter story of a family 
whose members are motivated by greed 
to commit any form of treachery or 
crime ; but it is written with Lillian Hell- 
man’s strong sense of the theatre and the 
cast does excellent work. Miss Bankhead 
gives to the terrifying development of her 
role the sinister beauty of a cobra. 


The White Steed 


The White Steed does not shirk ugly 
realities either. (The American Way has 
been accused of doing so.) Here we are 
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in an Irish village where the beloved 
canon, after a stroke, has been pushed in- 
to the background by a bigoted new 
broom, bent on sweeping the whole place 
impossibly clean. Any means may be 
used ; espionage, economic pressure, ec- 
clesiastical threats and slander. Jessica 
Tandy has the role of a girl representing 
a freer, younger Ireland. The lovable old 
canon who saves the situation at the end 
is Dlayed by Barry Fitzgerald and the au- 
thor is Paul Vincent Carroll author of last 
season’s success, Shadow and Substance. 


Revivals 


Two notable revivals are The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest, and Outward 
Bound. The former has aged a good deal. 
Wilde’s farce, brilliant as stained glass, is 
also as thin, as artificial and as brittle. 
However, played in stylized sets and cos- 
tumes by a well chosen cast it is still good 
entertainment. 

Outward Bound, being a play of im- 
port, has worn better. I went to it in some 
trepidation because my memory of the 
original production some thirteen years 
ago was still vivid and I feared disap- 
pointment. But I enjoyed it almost, if not 
quite, as much as before. The whole play 
passes on the ship on which all the pass- 
engers are dead—outward bound to an 
unknown goal. Two of the young people 
committed suicide, so have no right to be 
there. The handling of their case and the 
judgments passed on the characters are 


thought-provoking and original. Humor, ™ 


beauty, pathos. 
The Gentle People 


Irwin Shaw, author of Bury the Dead, 
wrote The Gentle People, which he calls 
a Brooklyn fable. It is well named for 
in real life the solution he provides for the 
dilemma would not work. Franchot Tone 
and Sylvia Sidney are back from Holly- 
wood to take part in it, an its happy end- 
ing, however unreal, pleases audiences. It 
is the second Group production this sea- 
son; they are now about to revive Odets’ 
first success, Awake and Sing, and alter- 
nate it with Rocket to the Moon. 


Mamba’s Daughters 


Mamba’s Daughters, by the Heywards, 
authors of the play Porgy and the musical 
Porgy and Bess, is a Negro melodrama of 
the Charleston they know so well. Drama- 
tized from Du Bose Heyward’s novel of 
the same name, it extends over a long 
period of time and lags a bit in parts. But 
it sweeps up to a breath-taking climax 
when Hagar strangles with her strong 
hands the “yaller nigger” who has shad- 
owed her daughter’s life. Ethel Waters, 
who has long been known as a popular 
singer and dancer in musicals, makes her 


debut in this play as a powerful emotional 
actress. 


by 
Margaret 
Wentworth 


The Primrose Path 


The Primrose Path is also dramatized 
from a novel, February Hill, though no 
mention of it is made on the program; | 
believe the play is side-stepping some law 
suit to which the book gave rise. It jg, 
like many modern plays, sentimentality 
upside down; in other words the charac- 
ters who drink, steal and are foul- 
mouthed are represented as devoted to 
members of their own family. I suspect 
that Tobacco Road is a truer picture of 
this sort of people. Primrose Path is a 
George Abbott production which means 
that it has every benefit of casting and 
direction. 


Mrs. O’Brien Entertains 

Another Abbott play in a somewhat 
similar vein is Mrs. O’Brien Entertains. 
This is laid in New York City in 1848, 
Mrs. O’Brien likes an ordered household; 
her father makes it a port of call for all 
the Irish immigrants it will hold as soon 
as each ship comes in. He is a liar and a 
thief and his hospitality is at the expense 
of other people’s cash and convenience. 
We wouldn’t tolerate him an hour tn real 
life but on the stage he is entertaining 
enough. 


Jeremiah 

The Guild which seems to have lost its 
knack of picking plays, made a gesture 
toward peace by putting on Stefan 
Zweig’s Jeremiah. In spite of noble senti- 
ments, occasional passages of beauty in 
the writing and excellent handling of the 
mob scenes, the play does not grip us as it 
is meant to. The newspaper headlines 
are more dramatic. 
I Must Love Someone 

Jack Kirkland and a woman collabo- 
rator have on a play about the love- 
affairs — strictly extra-marital — of _ the 
Floradora sextette, called J Must Love 
Someone. He is auarrelling with the 
critics because they didn’t like it and even 
sent out pickets against them. He doesn't 
know where I am! 
Musicals 

And now at the end I must hastily tuck 
in some musicals. Set to Music is Beatrice 
Lillie set to Noel Coward’s music, which 
is a popular combination. Stars in Your 
Eyes brings Jimmy Durante and Ethel 
Merman back to Broadway for the benefit 
of those who like them. I don’t particu 
larly; Durante seems to me to work too 
hard and Ethel Merman to be too self- 
consciously naughty. One for the Money 
is a revue with sixteen boys and girls in tt, 
all who sing, dance and act acceptably. 
Some of the skits are extremely original, 
such as an explanation of the plot of a 
Wagner opera and “My Day”, a satirical 
sketch of some of Mrs. Roosevelt’s activ 
ties. 
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How to Know the Best Drama 


by JOSEPH MERSAND 
Department of English, Boys High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


offered to students of high school 

age who wish to know the best 
plays and to develop standards of judg- 
ing them. There is no better way than 
actually seeing or hearing the master- 
pieces. Of course, if Maurice Evans could 
perform his Hamlet and his Richard I]. 
in every town and city where high school 
students reside; if Katharine Cornell 
could contribute her productions of Can- 
dida, The Wingless Victory, Saint Joan, 
and the Age of Innocence ; if Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne could tour the coun- 
try with The Sea Gull, The Taming of 
the Shrew, and Elizabeth the Queen; if 
Helen Hayes could play Victoria for 
three more years and not collapse; if 
Orson Welles would bring his troupe with 
their original version of Julius Caesar; 
if Walter Hampden could be persuaded 
to revive Cyrano de Bergerac, Capon- 
sacchi, The Admirable Crichton, and An 
Enemy of the People —if all of these 
leading personalities of the American 
stage could be seen by every student in 
our secondary schools, a good portion of 
the best drama would thus be provided. 
Since such good fortune is denied to a 
good many of our students, we must 
choose substitutes. 

The first of these is the radio dramas, 
because of their universality of appeal. 
In the High School Thespian for Novem- 
ber and December, 1938, the section, 
‘Editorially—We Say,” is devoted to 
Radio and the Drama. Nothing of value 
would be gained by repeating the in- 
formation presented there. It can be 
stated with reasonable certitude that 


1 Marie Seton, ‘Television Drama,’’ Theatre Arts 
Monthly, December, 1938, pp. 878-885. 


Morte concrete suggestions may be 
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Dr. Mersand is director of the Institute of 
Adult Education, in addition to being instructor 
in English and Speech, at Boys High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He received all his advanced 
training at New York University, from which he 
holds a Ph. D. degree. Dr. Mersand served as 
research fellow in English and Germanic Phil- 
ology at New York University during 1928-31. 
He is the author of numerous articles on the 
teaching of drama, dramatic criticism, and re- 
lated subjects. 


those faithful listeners who will have 
heard the N.B.C.’s twenty-eight plays on 
Sunday afternoons from 1-2 p. m., the 
Mercury Theatre broadcasts on Sunday 
evenings from 8-9 p. m., the Lux Radio 
Theatre dramas every Monday night at 
10 p. m., and such specially written plays 
as Archibald MacLeish’s The Fall of the 
City and Air Raid will have learned a 
great deal about the great dramas of our 
time and of the past. The N.B.C. series 
is enriched by booklets describing and 
evaluating each play so that each listener 
can get a well-rounded education in the 
history of the drama. 

All teachers of English should make 
their students aware of the plays that will 
be broadcast by their local stations and 
by the great networks. After the national 
scare caused by Orson Welles’ dramatiza- 
tion of The War of the Worlds a few 
months ago, no man will deny the power 
of the radio drama to stir the imagination 
of the audience. In London the listeners 
who can afford television sets have had 
the additional advantage of receiving 
broadcasts of over sixty plays, including 
O’Neill’s The Emperor fones, and Every- 
man'!. Many studies have already been 
made of the radio drama and its devia- 
tions from the traditional drama; and 
leading playwrights have been commis- 
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sioned to write especially for the new 
medium. 

Scores and possibly hundreds of good 
plays could have been heard since drama 
broadcasting was begun several years 
ago. Lost opportunities need not be 
regretted if full advantage is taken of new 
oportunities. 

Next to the radio dramas, the widest 
appeal is made by motion pictures based 
on great plays. Seventy million people 
attend our cinema-houses weekly. What 
a vast audience for the proper vehicles 
of great dramatic significance! Although 
Hollywood has been criticised for its poor 
taste in the selection of its scenarios, even 
the most carping critics have admitted the 
cultural benefits of such moving pictures 
as A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Romeo 
and juliet, Quality Street, Mary of Scot- 
land, What Every Woman Knows and 
recently Shaw’s Pygmalion, to mention 
but a few. The Photoplay Studies pub- 
lished by the Educational and Recrea- 
tional Guides, Inc. of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, have played a great part in develop- 
ing more intelligent appreciation and 
criticism of important cinemas. Studies 
have appeared for the following cine- 
matic versions of great plays: A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, George M. Co- 
han’s Seven Keys to Baldpate, Romeo 
and juliet, Maxwell Anderson’s Mary of 
Scotland, Marc Connelly’s The Green 
Pastures, As You Like It, Sean O’Casey’s 
The Plough and the Stars, Barrie’s Qual- 
ity Street; George S. Kaufman and Edna 
Ferber’s Stage Door, and others. 


The cost of the annual service is so 
small that each high school English de- 
partment could easily purchase the series 
and place it on file in the library for 
reference by students. Special attention 
could be given to each new cinema based 
on a great play. Arrangements might be 
made with the manager of the local 
theatre to take entire classes to certain 
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performances. ‘Those schools which are 
equipped with the necessary apparatus 
might show some of these plays in their 
own auditoriums. Some time ago, one 
of the important Hollywood executives 
offered to schools for no charge his com- 
pany’s vast collections of old silent mov- 
ing pictures which were costing large 
sums of money for storage and insurance 
and were doing no one any good. Why 
cannot advantage be taken of this offer? 
In March, 1938, it was announced in New 
York that a 16mm. version of Orson 
Welles’ Fulius Caesar was available for 
bookings. Phonograph recordings have 
also been made of the same production 
as well as of Marc Blitzstein’s unusual 
social operetta, The Cradle Will Rock. 
The alert teacher of English will know 
of similar sources for enriching the know- 
ledge and appreciation of his students. 


The third available opportunity for 
becoming acquainted with the best drama 
on a vast scale is offered by the Federal 
Theatre Project”. Millions of men and 
women who had never seen a play before 
a Federal Theatre Company came to 
their town have expressed their aproval 
and pleasure. The organization publishes 
its own magazine, Federal Theatre, which 
should be available in high school libra- 
ries. At least one book has already been 
written about the entire project and in- 
numerable articles can easily be found by 
consulting the Readers’ Guide. In New 
York City alone, on December 19, three 
new plays opened: Pinocchio, Clifford 
Odets’ Awake and Sing, and Shaw’s 
Androcles and the Lion. Last season the 
only production of Shaw’s latest play, 
On the Rocks, was given by the Federal 
Theatre. They have also done a remark- 
ably successful negro version of Macbeth 
and O’Neill’s Moon of the Caribees, and 
the only American performance of Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus, which is now on tour. 

As a fourth means for knowing the 
best dramas we advise the study of several 
recently-published anthologies, which are 
relatively inexpensive and remarkably 
rich in content. One of the best is John 


2 See ‘‘Building Audiences for the American Theatre,”’ 
English Journal, March, 1938, pp. 250-252 
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Gassner’s A Treasury of the Theatre, 
(Simon and Schuster, $3.75, 1,640 pages) . 
It contains thirty-four unexpurgated, un- 
abridged plays. Burns Mantle and Garrett 
P. Sherwood have edited The Best Plays 
of 1909-1919, which contains generous 
excerpts from what they consider the 
ten best plays of that period. Burns 
Mantle has done the American drama a 
great service by his annual anthologies of 
the best plays. Since the season of 1919 
there have been excerpts from the ten best 
plays each season. Every high school li- 
brary should possess these volumes. The 
Theatre Guild Anthology is valuable as an 
indication of the type of plays offered by 
one of the most distinguished producing 
organizations in the world. Every serious 
student of the drama, moreover, should 
own a one-volume Shakespeare. The Mod- 
ern Library has just published a one- 
volume edition of Ibsen’s plays. One- 
volume editions of the plays of Barrie, 
Galsworthy, Shaw, Noel Coward, O'Neill, 
Behrman, and others are to be obtained 
inexpensively. At a cost of one dollar 
each, one can obtain from the Modern 
Library collections of plays from Chekhov, 
the French Classic dramatists, and the 
Enelish Restoration dramatists. 

One can thus purchase for not too much 
money a shelf-full of collected editions 
of plays, containing several hundred ac- 
knowledged masterpieces, with critical in- 
troductions and notes, which will supply 
any eager student with enough reading 
material for years, material which cannot 
but increase his culture, his knowledge of 
dramatic art and its aesthetics, and give 
him sufficient material upon which to 
exercise his growing powers of critical 
judgment. 

To supplement the reading of plays, 
students will find reproductions of stage- 
settings helpful. The Ketterlinus Com- 
pany in Philadelphia publishes a series of 
twelve painted scenes from Shakespeare’s 
plays as selected by the famous Harvard 
Professor, George Lyman Kittredge, for 
only one dollar. These are large enough 
to be framed and would be a creditable 
adornment to any classroom or home. 
Theatre Arts Magazine has published a 
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set of 250 prints of settings for $1.50. 
These can be mounted on cards and can 
serve as excellent motivation material in 
classes in the history of dramatic art. Of 
course, no substitute for the actual play 
can give the spectator or auditor the same 
pleasure and emotional enrichment of- 
fered by the living play. But when it is 
impossible to see plays, then all devices 
that will assist in visualizing the drama 
should be employed. A few of them have 
been enumerated above. 

There is something which each student 
can do for himself to gain information of 
the theatre of the world as it exists today. 
Those who live in New York City are 
naturally at a greater advantage in this 
resvect than their fellow-students out of 
the metropolitan area. With over a dozen 
daily newspapers, each possessing a dra- 
matic critic, the student can acquaint him- 
self quite readily with the newest plays by 
reading the reviews. Thus, if each pupil 
collects and reviews by one critic, he may 
have at the end of the theatrical season 
a complete history of it. A practice in the 
classes of the writer is the keeping of 
scrapbooks of the reviews of all the critics 
in New York. It is possible at any time 
to discover the estimates made by a dozen 
critics of any play that has appeared on 
Broadway. Thus material is supplied for 
exercises in comparative dramatic criti- 
cism, in critical writing, and for noting 
the progress of the drama. Many other 
items of interest appear on the drama 
pases of the daily newspapers. The Sun- 
day Drama Sections of the New Tork 
Times, the New York Herald-Tribune, 
and the Journal-American and the Satur- 
day Drama Section of the World-Tele- 
gram should be preserved as a permanent 
file and systematically indexed. 

The opportunities for knowing the best 
dramas are numerous, as we have tried to 
indicate, and there is no reason for joining 
Leslie Howard who stated at a meeting of 
the Theatrical Alliance in New York City 
some time ago that a whole. generation of 
young folks is growing up ignorant of 
the drama. Those who have ears to hear, 
eyes to see and the desire to read caf 
know many of the great dramas. 


THE HIGH SCHOOI. THESPIAN 
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Working on a Part 
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by LESLIE CRUMP 


Cranford, New Jersey 


(This is the fourth of a series of five articles Mr. 
(ump is writing on how to prepare a part for the 
sage.—Editor. 


OW that our experiments have borne 
N fruit, and you have been given a 
part, it is time to consider our new- 
et problem, working from a script. I 
know from experience that there is always 
onsiderable discussion, when parts are 
handed out, as to their relative impor- 
tance. One frequently hears the remark, 
“ts just a small bit” spoken in a voice 
that would make any director’s heart sink. 
let me say now that a small part, the 
mother of a gangster, done in a play sev- 
eral years ago, still stands out in my mind 
as the finest bit of acting on the New York 
stage for that year. I could go on listing 
these “bit” parts that have been outstand- 
ing for some time. Let me tell you frankly 
that when bits are well done they are out- 
sanding, and when poorly done, do more 
tomar a play than any other single fault. 
Don’t scorn a small part. Whether you 
have the lead or a bit, there are certain re- 
sponsibilities that you accept when you 
take over a part. We are going to con- 
sider them in this article. Listed in order, 
they are (1) your responsibility to the 
audience ; (2) your responsibility to the 
cast; (3) your responsibility to the author. 
I wish you would think for one minute 
of this next statement. A play is virtually 
non-existent without an audience. If you 
will accept it without too much quibbling 
it will simplify our first discussion. Any- 
thing, then, that distracts, annoys or hin- 
ders the audience from a complete appre- 
ciation of a play is inartistic, in bad taste 
and rude. What are some of these things? 
I know of nothing that is quite so an- 
noying, or calls for so much strain on the 
part of an audience as inability to hear or 
understand what is being said. It is a com- 
mon fault, and not confined to the ama- 
teur stage. Some of our professional actors 
think so much of their own speech that 
they talk only to themselves. English 
actors in particular hold communion with 
their shirt fronts. Most young people get 
into this bad habit in the classroom at 
school and carry it into the home where 
they mumble and slur as though talking 
were a great effort. A great deal of this 
is due to embarrassment, but most of it is 
due to faulty breathing and lack of knowl- 
edge of a few simple rules of elocution. 
There are many books on the market that 
deal with this subject. If you are going to 
do a good job on this part of yours you 
had better read one or two. You will find 
them fascinating and the lessons learned 
will help you all through life. While I 
cannot, in this article, go into a course of 
this kind, I would like to give you some 
ideas about judging your own speech. 
Do you really know what your own 
voice sounds like? Today a great many 
people are making records of their own 
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teurs for his popular book, “Directing for the 
Amateur Stage” (Dodd, Mead and Company), 
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He has directed many plays for amateur groups, 
“mostly for money but many for fun,” as he 
reports. 
voice to get a better idea of how it sounds 
to others. If it is possible you will get a 
kick out of this yourself. However, if this 
can’t be done, there is another way of pro- 
ducing a similar result. If you will go into 
a room that is absolutely dark so that 
nothing is even faintly visible or touchable 
and then recite something you have 
memorized, you may be surprised. You 
must speak up as if you were addressing 
an audience; not quietly as if talking to 
yourself. Startling, isn’t it? Now while 
you are there you can test your breathing. 
If you will stretch yourself out on a bed 
or couch and place your right hand on 
the upper part of your chest and the left 
hand on the diaphragm, and breathe in 
this prone position, you will probably ob- 
serve several things. First notice that the 
right hand hardly moves at all but there is 
a great activity under the left hand. While 
lying relaxed in this position you are 
probably breathing as nearly in a correct 
and natural manner as is possible. If you 
will stand and try the same exercise you 
will undoubtedly notice a great difference. 
The right hand will rise and fall and as 
the lungs empty they will collapse some- 
what. There will be little activity in the 
great diaphragm muscle under your left 
hand, which is habitually lazy unless 
driven to work. You may possibly inhale 
through the mouth instead of the nose as 
you should. If you are ever going to have 
a fine speaking voice you will have to 
learn to breathe while you are standing as 
you did when you were lying down. You 
may have noticed while listening to your 
own voice that it was rasping or otherwise 
unpleasant. This more often than not is a 
combination of improper breathing and 
wrong placement of the tone. Here, then, 
is something that must be worked on that 
will definitely affect your audience. You 
had better get some good books on the 
subject and go to work. 

I don’t believe it is necessary to more 
than mention some of the other simple 
things that are distracting to an audience. 
Dangling chains or beads; fiddling with 
rings, bracelets, or props; standing with 
one hip stuck out. Of course, I’m for 
pinning trouser and vest pockets shut dur- 
ing the period of the performance, just to 
keep the hands in sight. Smoking ciga- 
rettes is becoming an ever-present nuisance 
on the legitimate stage. These are simple 
things to correct and should cause no in- 
convenience. 
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The matter of pronunciation, however, 
is a difficulty of greater proportion. There 
are so many changes in pronunciation of 
familiar words in different sections of the 
country that it is hopeless to think of cov- 
ering them all. They range from “thoity- 
thoid”, as familiar the world round as is 
the mid-western “wotter” or the southern 
“motha”. There are times when the pro- 
nunciation of a word forms a definite dis- 
traction to an audience. We will have to 
get some simple rule to guide us in our 
pronunciation. that will prevent these dis- 
tractions. Basically, the finest speech on 
the stage is that pronunciation which 
makes for clarity, intelligibility and color 
without at any time calling attention to 
itself as pronunciation. This rule makes 
us ride a middle ground, you see. It goes 
half way with the Italian (a) in such 
words as half, past, dance, aunt, after, 
etc., and gets us away from the painful 
division of syllables in such words as 
interesting, extraordinary, library, dic- 
tionary. We sandpaper off, if you will, 
any bump that mars a smooth surface. 

During the last year in a class of dra- 
matics I have been stressing the beauty 
of the announcers’ speech on the radio. I 
wish you would listen to them carefully 
during the time that you are preparing 
your part. They are clever fellows, for 
you must bear in mind that their pronun- 
ciation must be acceptable to the country 
at large and they depend on their listeners 
to buy their wares. An occasional an- 
nouncement is a thing of sheer beauty. We 
became so interested in them in our class, 
that we rigged up a miniature “mike” and 
clipped innumerable ads from the maga- 
zines to read. These were passed out, a 
few moments given for study and then 
one at random was selected to be read to 
the class. We sold everything from face 
creams to grand pianos with appropriate 
criticisms by the class after each an- 
nouncement. We found we couldn’t get 
on without a self-pronouncing dictionary 
after the first night to settle the argu- 
ments, and all of us learned a great deal. 

Don’t forget color in working with your 
voice. The ideal voice is responsive. It 
should be brittle, cold, warm, impulsive 
or generous, as needed. It should be able 
to express the color inherent in the words 
themselves. “Warm fires” when spoken 
should carry the color and comfort of 
warmth and security; “icy wind” the 
blueness of cold. Use words as a painter 
does pigments to enhance each other. For 
contrast; to compliment each other; to 
establish value and mood. 

When we consider the others in the cast 
and our idea of the teamwork on which 
the modern play is directed we begin to 
sense our responsibility to the group acting 
with us. If our play is to be successful it 
will be a concerted effort toward group 
expression. No star parts, no place for 
aggrandizement of one individual; no 
effort too small to fit in the ‘finished pic- 
ture. The whole thing will be moved by 
a spirit of sacrifice and self-abnegation. 
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This will mean, on the practical side, get- 
ting to rehearsals, and being on time. It 
will not allow for the learning of a part 
at the expense of the other people rehears- 
ing. No wandering around with book in 
hand after the lines are supposed to have 
been learned. Yours can be no attitude of, 
“Well, I’ll just run through this” or “I'll 
be better on the night of the show.” A 
masterpiece is great from the beginning. 
You must master those things which you 
lave as you go along. In every scene that 
you have with some other actor you must 
concentrate on everything he is saying and 
doing. There is no time to be thinking 
about what you will be saying some time 
later. Your will to make the moment 
great will help to make it so. Forget the 
audience, forget yourself. Strive only to 
live your relationships out, during your 
little life on the stage, with the people you 
are on with. When you go off, keep in 
contact with that life till you go back 
again. 

You see now that that manuscript you 
are about to study requires a great amount 
of attention. Let’s open it and see what 
the play is about. We'll read through the 
play first to get the story. Put yourself in 
the place of the audience at this first read- 
ing and let the play seep into your mind 
as a story in which you are not going to 
take a part. Don’t say to yourself, ‘“Here’s 
where I come in” or “That’s a swell speech 
for me’. Read straight through. Then 
settle back and try to think it all over. 
Analyze what kind of an impression it 
made on you. Write out a very. brief idea 
of the story as you see it. 


Now, let’s find out the author’s name, 
and see if there is something we can learn 
about his methods, thoughts and other 
writings that will give us some clue to why 
he wrote the play. You’ll probably be able 
to find out about him at the library. When 
you have done some research come back 
to it again and read the play over. This 
time place the name of each character on 
a sheet of paper, and as you go along jot 
down anything that will give you a clue 
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to their personalities. You will find hints 
not only in the descriptions of the charac- 
ters by the author, but as well from time 
to time in what the character says, or 
someone else says about him. When you 
have finished you should have a sheet 
somewhat like a biography about each 
character in the play. Now is the time to 
familiarize yourself with these. As to your 
own character you will probably do well 
to write a pretty comprehensive descrip- 
tion of that. All of this will, of course, 
be amplified or modified by your director 
later, but it is important that you form 
some opinion that is satisfactory to you 
ahead of time. 

You will have noticed that the charac- 
ters change a great deal under the stress 
of the circumstances the author has imag- 
ined. However, if the play is a good one, 
they will react to these circumstances ac- 
cording to their individual characters. 

The next time you read through pay 
most attention to your own speeches. Par- 
ticularly, by separation with a pencil, try 
and clarify the longer speeches so they can 
be readily learned with the thoughts con- 
tained in logical order. Now you are ready 
to memorize your lines. By this time you 
will have had at least one reading through 
with the cast and will be pretty familiar 
with the way it all fits together. I don’t 
care how you memorize. Some walk up 
and down saying lines over and over, 
some cover up speeches with a paper and 
answer cues. It helps me to place my 
speeches in relation to the pages. I find 
myself saying, “This is that long speech 
at the top of the page’, or, “These are the 
four short questions and answers before 
the fire is lit”. Do it any way you find 
easiest, but do it. They must be learned, 
so get it over with. 

Now I am going to ask you to consider 
one other person, the author. I can’t for 
the life of me imagine what some of them 
would think if they were able to be a spec- 
tator at a performance of their own play 
by an amateur group. Within the last few 
days I had occasion to hear of a produc- 
tion that is in rehearsal in which some of 
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the most drastic changes are being made 
in the script. Directors and groups have 
no hesitancy in re-writing in a few hours 
something on which the author has spent 
months. Believe me, every speech in your 
play has been rewritten during rehearsals 
for many weeks before its metropolitan 
production, has been audience-tested, and 
is probably pared down to its very heart, 
I am not worried by the lines that are 
invented by the frantic actor trying to get 
through a scene when he has drawn a 
blank; I am more concerned with the 
liberties that are taken by the actor who 
“wows” his audience out of their seats by 
some new line or business that he has “just 
thought up”. Philip Barry tells the story 
of a production of his The Youngest that 
he attended. A few of the lines in the be- 
ginning puzzled him, but he charged it off 
to his poor memory. In the second act the 
original play contained a line, “So am I”. 
Imagine his feelings when Richard turned 
to Nancy and said, “So’s your old man”! 


That’s the kind of thing I mean. It has 
happened so many times to me after six 
weeks of directirtg a play that it is no 
longer amusing. Comes the opening night. 
We have been able to prevent the mem- 
bers of the cast from peeping through the 
curtain. We have taken every care and 
precaution to make this a perfect artistic 
expression. The curtain goes up and we 
get to the line, “How are you Edward?” 
What do we get? An unexpected slap on 
the back and the line, ““H’y’ ah yeh, Eddie, 
old boy, old boy?” Remember when you 
are changing things freely that this may 
be the first, and last, play the audience 
will ever see of J. B. Priestly, let us say, 
and his reputation rests with you. 


I’m about ready to turn you over to the 
director now. You will have some int 
teresting work with him. I hope for your 
sake he is not one of the kind that rant 
and bully. They are pretty hard to work 
with. But no matter what his tactics, if 
you bring to him some part of what we 
have just been over, well learned, his job 
will be an easier one. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 
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New England Melodrama 


by KELLY YEATON 


Teaching Fellow in Drama, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


nineteenth century there grew up a 

special type of sentimental melo- 
drama, which came to have widespread 
popularity and, in the decade of the nine- 
ties, practically dominated the American 
theatre. This was the rural melodrama, 
and the setting was commonly in New 
England. 

The basic philosophy of these plays is 
rather simple, and was founded upon 
Rousseau’s idealistic views of the “natural 
man.” The French philosopher believed 
that man might be naturally perfect, if 
he were allowed to develop in the en- 
vironment that Nature intended, and if 
this should happen the resulting man 
would be noble in motive, generous in 
nature, unselfish and temperate; perfect 
in mind, body, and moral nature. The 
esence of the New England melodrama 
lay in the careful depiction of simple 
rural characters, whose environment had 
enabled them to become simple, noble, 
and unspoiled, free from any taint of 
urban viciousness. These ideas underlie 
most drama and much of the writing of 
the century, as is indicated by the bril- 
lant blacks and whites of characteriza- 
tion. More simple, innocent, and essen- 
tially noble characters than the heroes 
and heroines of melodrama have never 
existed. They are untouched by any 
shadow of evil motive. They are good- 
ness incarnate, and they are very often 
smple country folk. On the other side 
we find a similar perfection of evil in the 
person of the villain. He is usually a 
city slicker, possessing every urban vice, 
thoroughly familiar with every human 
weakness and having no motive in life 
beyond the ruin of the hero and heroine. 

The New England melodrama, however, 
attained its great popularity by special- 
zing in the noble characters, and pre- 
senting them to the audience in an in- 
creasingly realistic manner. Realism in 
the theatre of America began with the 
leader of the theatre, the actor. The first 
of the widely influential New England 
productions was Denman Thompson in 
joshua Whitcomb (later renamed The 
Old Homestead) which began its phe- 
nomenal record in 1876, and was played 
by Thompson with great success as long 
as he could walk through the part, more 
than twenty-five years. In reading the 
script today it is difficult to think that 
it was once spoken of as startling realism, 
for it is thoroughly melodramatic. How- 
ever, the records cannot be denied. In 
Thompson’s hands the part did not appear 
to be an actor playing the part of a 
simple farmer, but a- farmer who hap- 
pened to be on the stage. In Keene, New 
Hampshire, audiences are said to have 
demanded their money back, since thev 
said they had seen no acting! But, though 


l: the final twenty-five years of the 
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the acting may have been realistic, cer- 
tainly no other part of the production was. 
The cast contains two orphans, a brutal 
stepfather, a dying mother in a garret, 
and an English fop; and it was produced 
with the usual wing-and-groove settings. 
Nevertheless it was tremendously popu- 
lar and stimulated a great quantity of 
imitations. 

The most important man in the period 
was James A. Herne. He was not only 
a great realistic actor, but also a famous 
stage manager and one of the most in- 
fluential playwrights; to his work in the 
theatre may be traced the unified real- 
istic technique that is still the dominant 
dramatic medium. Starting, like Thomp- 
son, as an actor with a realistic technique, 
Herne did not stop there. He collabor- 
ated with Belasco in the writing of Hearts 
of Oak, one of the great successes of the 
early part of the period. This produc- 
tion was notable for introducing several 
of the most famous touches of realism, 
such as the “real” baked-bean supper, and 
the “real” baby! It also contained a ship- 
wreck on stage, with a_breeches-buoy 
rescue; and one of the most pathetic 
scenes of all time, when old Terry returns 
from the Arctic, blind, broken, and un- 
known; to find his own gravestone in the 
churchyard, to have the inscription on it 
read to him by his own daughter who 
does not recognize him, to hear the wed- 
ding service which marries his own wife 
to his adopted son, and finally to die un- 
known in the house of his dearest friend. 
It would be difficult to find a pathetic 
element that was not used to its fullest 
extent in this scene. In spite of the melo- 
dramatic elements, it has a sincerity of 
feeling that contrasts strongly with the 
average play of the time. Herne was 
writing for a realistic production, and 
the dialogue shows this, for it is a fairly 
accurate transcription of New England 
speech. It contains slapstick comedy, and 
impressive stage effects, and pathetic sit- 
uations galore, but these elements are 
blended together with a deft skill that 
reveals a mind thoroughly familiar with 
every aspect of theatrical effectiveness. 
The “big” scenes reveal Herne’s tendency 
toward restraint rather than ranting, al- 
though to appreciate this one must read 
some other plays of the period. 

Herne’s other plays reveal him to be 
the leader of the period. The realism of 


Hearts of Oak brought him to the atten- 
tion of Hamlin Garland and W. D. How- 
ells, who hailed him as the representa- 
tive of realism in the theatre. This 
really helped the American playwright 
toward the status of a ‘serious artist. 
Herne studied the foreign naturalists, 
Ibsen, Sudermann, and Tolstoi, and was 
influenced by them to write the first 
American thesis play, Margaret Flem- 
ing. This was much too strong for the 
American public to take in one dose. 
The play was a persistent failure, al- 
though it is apparent that it contains 
much of Herne’s best work, and reveals 
an appreciation of the possibilities of the 
theatrical medium far ahead of his time. 
It is especially notable for the lack of 
idealism in the depiction of the char- 
acters, and the avoidance of melodramatic 
devices. Even the most melodramatic sit- 
uations in the play were “played down” 
so mush that they might be effective and 
believable in the modern theatre. 


After this Herne returned to more com- 
mercial productions with Shore Acres, a 
sentimental melodrama of the Maine 
coast, and his most famous and character- 
istic play. Shore Acres also contains a 
real meal and a real baby, but Herne’s 
typical restraint becomes more apparent, 
especially in the quiet “curtains” for 
which he was becoming famous. Shore 
Acres ends with a completely silent scene 
as old Uncle Nat moves about the stage 
closing the house for the night. This 
scene, so reminiscent of the curtain of 
Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard, was written 
several years before that play; and clearly 
shows the technical quality of Herne’s 
acting. Although he is alone on the stage 
and not a word is spoken aloud, the script 
contains a complete thought pattern for 
the actor to follow, quite in the Moscow 
Art Theatre tradition. Since the Russian 
acting technique, insisting upon the recre- 
ation of the “inner life” of the character, 
is still considered to be the most real and 
least artificial of all methods of acting, the 
finding of this definitely expressed thought 
pattern in an 1890 melodrama should be 
an enlightening detail for those who have 
always thought of old-school acting as all 
sound-and-fury and artificial posturing. 


Herne’s plays are also notable for the 
sincere portrayal of unbelievably noble 
rural characters. None of his plays con- 
tain a villain, either, and the complex- 
ities of situations are ingeniously brought 
about by misunderstandings and by the 
very nobility of the characters. Hearts of 
Oak illustrates this most clearly, for in 
this play all conflicts arise, not from the 
selfish desires of the characters but from 
their insistence in making sacrifices in 
order that others may achieve happiness! 

It should not be supposed that Thomp- 
son and Herne were the only writers of 
New England plays at this time, but they 
do represent the two chief trends. In 
considering any of the other plays it is 
usually possible to attribute the inspira- 
tion of the play quite definitely to either 

(Continued on page 20) 








speak So We Can Hear You 


by FAYE E. HUBBERT 
Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Auburn High School, Auburn, Nebraska 


Speak so you can be heard 

Doesn’t mean to shout the word; 
Rather be careful to enunciate well 
To hold the audience under your spell. 


production—a problem in which 

student and director should cooper- 
ate. For nothing is more boring to a play- 
going audience than the inability to hear 
and comprehend the lines of a play. The 
audience loses interest and probably will 
not return for another performance. This 
means financial loss, of course. But the 
greatest loss is the loss of the public 
interest in your dramatic productions. 

Now sometimes this inability to hear 
the play is partly due to the construc- 
tion and acoustical properties of the build- 
ing, but more often it is the fault of the 
student or the director. 

It is the fault of the director because 
he has not chosen students for the roles 
whose voices can be heard—voices with 
volume, penetration, smoothness, and 
flexibility. 

It is the fault of the student because 
he has let himself become the victim of 
slovenly speech —thinking it is_ better 
through the years to be liked by the crowd 
than to strive for correct and articulate 
speech. 

I like the idea concerning good and 
effective speech expressed by Clarence 
Stratton, Director of English in the high 
schools of Cleveland, in his book, Public 
Speaking: ‘Good speech is an imitative 
accomplishment acquired only after long 
years of patient practice and arduous 


S poten this is a problem in play 


Miss Hubbert has an A. B. degree from the 
University of Nebraska, where she took special 
work in dramatics. She has also done special 
work in dramatics at Kearney, Nebraska, State 
Teachers’ College and at the University of Col- 
orado. She has been teaching for the past eight 
years. For the last two years, her dramatics 
students received highest honors in the Class A 
schools at the M-I-N-K contest held at Peru, 
Nebraska. 


effort. The practice is life long. The 
effort unceasing. Training counts as much 
as natural ability.” 

I think the problem of improving the 
voice so it can be heard and understood 
is based upon four main principles—prin- 
ciples which have to do with the physical 
production of speech: 

First, students fail to be heard because 
of incorrect breathing as the sounds are 
being produced. 

Second, too many students fail in aud- 
ible speech because they do not make 
ample use of the resonating chambers. 

Third, students fail to realize that a 
voice of low pitch is more pleasant, carries 
better, and can be more easily heard. 

Fourth, correct emphasis is necessary 
if the audience is to comprehend the sig- 
nificance of the lines of the play. 

In the first place all student actors 
know that they must be able to control 
the exhaled breath stream by means of 
coordinated muscular activity in the 
middle region—that is they must breathe 
with the diaphragm if they are to have 
correct breath control. The actor’s tone 
is mruch deeper and richer, as well as 


more mellow, if it emerges from the region 














Busy stage hands at Norfolk, Nebr., Senior High School. Mr. Donley Feddersen (left) is 
director and sponsor for Thespian Troupe No. 112 at this school. 
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of the diaphragm. Diaphragmatic breath. 
ing means better tone control. 

Actors whose breathing is done with the 
upper region of the lungs, and not the 
diaphragm, find a lack of control of ex. 
haled breath and the resulting sound js 
breathy which gives a choppy effect, caus. 
ing poor phrasing or word grouping. Ip. 
audibility is the natural result for these 
actor’s lack control. So I suggest to those 
of you who feel you aren’t breathing cor. 
rectly that you take some breathing 
exercises — particularly concerned with 
control of the exhaled breath such as 
inhaling quickly as you go up on your 
toes and exhaling slowly as you come 
down. Then practice saying words of your 
own choosing and see how you can in- 
crease the number of words you can say 
distinctly and audibly as you exhale. This 
will help you with phrasing as you inter- 
pret the lines of a play. 

The second principle has to do with 
the correct use of the resonators or the 
organs which send back or prolong the 
sound. In speech that can be heard every 
part of the head that can be _ brought 
into action—the lips, the cheeks, the 
teeth, the hard and the soft palates, and 
the nasal cavity—all resonators, cooperate 
to make audible articulate speech. 


Changing the shape of the resonator 
changes the vowel sounds which are 4, ¢, 
1, 0, and u. Not only students, but Amer- 
icans in general, are not energetic enough 
in the use of the muscles required to 
shape and reshape the mouth into the 
right resonators for the various vowel 
sounds. Richness of voice cannot come 
to actors who will not use enough facial 
and mouth flexibility to make vowels 
accurately. 

In order to produce a consonant sound 
these other resonators are brought into 
operation. Consonant sounds fall into five 
groups according to the resonators used in 
making the consonant sounds. They are 
labials, made with the lips; dentals, made 
with the teeth; linguals, made with the 
tongue; palatals, made with the palate; 
and nasals, madé with the nose. Be sure 
you produce the consonant sounds, p and 
b, with the lips as they are labials. 7 and 
d are dentals and should be produced by 
the teeth. And we could go through the 
rest of the consonant sounds and label 
them. It is well for the student actot, 
then, to remember that often it is the 
correct placement of the parts rather than 
loud noise or force which causes expres 
sion to be clearly and correctly heard by 
the audience. 

Remember also that there are many 
words in our language with the same oF 
similar vowel sounds that only the keen- 
est discrimination by means of consonants 
permits of their being audible and intel- 
ligible. Hence greatest care should be 
exercised in enunciating consonants dis 
tinctly so the words will be correctly pro 
nounced. Since consonants usually begi 
and end words, the consonants can be 
made to produce a wave motion which 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Scene from Act III, COMPANY’S COMING, staged as the Senior Class play at Central High School, Bellevue, Ohio. 
Directed by Miss Jessie A. Green. 


Cooperation Makes the Play 


by JESSIE A. GREEN 
Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Central High School, Bellevue, Ohio 


are all agreed 

to the fact 
that we work 
harder and put 
forth much more 
effort if we are 
interested in 
what we are do- 
ing. To arouse 
that interest in 
the production of 
a play, and to se- 
cure full coop- 
eration from the 
start, the play must be a suitable one and 
to the students’ liking. If it is not, the di- 
rector will find herself directing her play 
as if she were coaxing small boys to take a 
dose of medicine, the boys all the while 
turning an unheeding ear to all her 
pleadings and exhortations. A _ suitable 
play will have parts that seem to be 
made for certain students among _ those 
who will try out for the roles. 


| THINK we 





Miss GREEN 


To the Director: 


With the cast selected and the stage 
staff appointed, the play should get under 
way as rapidly as possible. To insure 
steady cooperation throughout rehearsals, 
you should work out a time schedule in 
order that each student may arrange his 
work to attend all rehearsals, for many 
students are also active in other school 
activities and some even work at salaried 
jobs. In this way the student knows 
when he is to be at rehearsals and how 
much will be expected of him by a speci- 
fied time, thus doing away with a great 
Many misunderstandings that might pos- 
sibly occur otherwise. . 

Special bulletins may be posted if a 
meeting is necessary beyond the schedule. 
The bulletin not only notifies your stu- 
dents but also gives those who cannot 
attend, a chance to see you personally, 


Marcu—Aprin, 1939 


Miss Green was graduated from Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Olio, in 1935. At the 
present time she is working on her M.A. degree 
at Ohio State University. Miss Green sponsors 
one of the largest Thespian troupes at Central 
High School, and pictures of her dramatic pro- 
ductions have appeared in several issues of this 
publication. 


learn the essence of the meeting and give 
an explanation of their inability to attend. 


To Students: 


From the time you are given a part, 
regardless of its size or nature, feel that 
you are a part of the play and that your 
work is important to its success. Friendly 
cooperation with each other makes your 
work more beneficial and, if you will con- 
sider your director as one of you, work- 
ing with the same goal in mind, instead 
of a despotic slave-driver, an even firmer 
bond of cooperation will be inevitable. 

Forget that you didn’t qualify for the 
lead or the part you thought you could 
take, and rely on your director’s judg- 
ment. Every part has a purpose in a 
play or else it wouldn’t be there. 

Don’t let any trivial excuse keep you 
from attending rehearsals. Our leading 
girl last year had a bad case of laryn- 
gitis during one week’s rehearsals, but 
she came to every rehearsal and when 
she had no voice at all she whispered 
her lines and finally, to save her throat; 
acted her part while someone read her 
lines aloud as she carried on with the 
others on the stage. 

Another way to cooperate is in learn- 
ing lines. You expect your stage to be 
set, the lights to work, all effects to be 
correct—yet much of that depends on the 
cues from your lines. You want back- 
stage cooperation, you must give it in 
return. Learn your lines and learn them 
before rehearsals. A rehearsal is the time 
to act and to use the lines learned, not 
the time in which to learn them. |A person 
cannot act (and is not cooperating) as 
long as he reads from his script in one 


Troupe No. 173. 


hand and trys to act with the other one. 
This is where the actor must really 
cooperate or else he is merely wasting his 
time and everyone else’s. And while we 
are on the subject of learning lines, add 
to that “learn all actions with lines,’ for 
actions are as important as speeches in the 
way of cues and someone is depending on 
them. 


Be responsible for as many properties 
as possible and once they are furnished 
never work without them. At first they 
may handicap you, but you'll find by 
using all props at every rehearsal that 
soon you will be handicapped without 
them. 

A play is just like a watch, if you stop 
to think of it. The leads are the hands 
that move around the dial, the numerals 
the other actors who form the background 
of the story, and the dial itself the stage 
setting—but behind the dial think of the 
cooperative mechanism that is working— 
that working body known in our Case as 
the stage staff. 


The backstage work, carried on by a 
litany of workmen as dependable as clock- 
works, is done with the success of the play 
in mind. Your every triumph out front 
is a secret triumph to the backstage 
crews—your misfortune, theirs. Hidden 
behind curtains and scenery from the 
audience they carry on just as efficiently 
as if they, too, were being watched. Your 
confidence in them, your dependence on 
their cooperation with yours inspires 
them and encourages you much more 
than the audience does, although at the 
time you may not realize the source of 
your security. That is why it is difficult 
to speak of cooperation in the cast only, 
for one cannot really separate the cast 
from the stage staff. 

Every one in the play and particularly 
the cast should study the stage design and 
be absolutely familiar with it, knowing 
where every exit belongs and where all 
the furnishings should be placed. Usually 
the complete stage cannot be obtained 
until after several weeks of practice, as 
many stages are also the “gym” floors, 
but this is easily overcome by having 
the stage crew build a sham stage to be 
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THE NIGHT OF JANUARY 16TH as produced by Miss Margaret M. Fraser, Thespian Troupe No. 135, Berlin, N. H., 
Senior High School. 





used from the first rehearsal on until the 
real stage is equipped. Folding screens 
or chairs make suitable doors and win- 
dows; and properly placed boxes labeled 
clearly with the name of the supposed-to- 
be piece of furniture, will do until the 
real furnishings can be obtained. 


As on the night of the actual produc- 
tion, so at each rehearsal backstage prop- 
erties are listed and posted according to 
acts, arranged by the proper entrance 
and thus carried in in order at the correct 
time and place. In this way in case a 
player did forget, he would have no 
chance of going out front empty handed, 
for his property crew is “Johnny on the 
spot.” A property no longer used is car- 
ried away, not to be confused with the 
others. As soon as one act finishes the 
properties are arranged for the next one, 
everything in its place—both backstage 
and out front. 

The lighting effect has been studied, 
every cue is known, every light combina- 
tion is marked and ready to be switched 
on at the moment’s notice. No danger of 
overloading the fuse, all that has been 
taken care of—even to the concealed spot 
lights that chase away the shadows that 
were spoiling the scenery and the effects 
of the make-up. 

Make-up! Make-up put on—and make- 
up taken off. Wigs combed and mous- 
taches trimmed. The entire get-up studied 
under lights and off the stage all in an 
effort to make a character look like a 
human being with a personality and not 
a painted totem pole. 

All sound effects are timed to perfec- 
tion. These cues must never be missed to 
leave the player at loss before his audi- 
ence, neither must the player give the 
wrong cue. The phone stops ringing the 
instant the receiver leaves the hook—the 
wailing saxophone goes flat at just the 
right second—everything works as if by 
magic—it’s cooperation ! 

The curtain opens on the dot and it 
closes with the proper effect not too slowly, 
leaving the player trying to hold a pose, 
not too soon, thus clipping off the key 
speech of the play. Because the rope is 
taped or marked in some way the curtain 
is never opened too much or too little. 
The curtain is timed with the speech and 
the action and it closes on a successful 
rehearsal. 
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During rehearsals, at various times 
members of the stage staff and cast have 
the opportunity to be “out front” and 
to watch the rehearsal through the eyes 
of the “audience-to-be.” Notes are taken 
on these observations that include such 
comment as “winged-chair obstructs view 
—rearrange it,’ “can’t hear Tommy— 
speak louder,” “can see people in wings 
from balcony” and so on. This is one 
of the finest ways I know to check those 
minute details that give any play a pol- 
ished finish, and it’s the students who 
help to do it. At the end of each re- 
hearsal (and every rehearsal should be 
out at a scheduled time) a group meeting 


of stage staff and cast is held at which 


time all observations, both student’s and 
director’s, are read in an attitude of favor- 
able comment and helpful criticism. In 
this way everybody and everything is sub- 
ject to improvement, criticism is offered, 
suggestions are given and even tried out 
at times and it is all done for the success 
of the play and not for any individual 
glamor. 


It isn’t the boy who made the winning >: 


basket, or the winning touchdown, who 
actually won the game and deserves all 
the credit; what about the signal that was 
given, the passwork that was done and the 
guarding that made the winning goal 
possible ? 





NOW, YOU ARE A 
THESPIAN* 


By Mrs. R. W. TURNER 


The guerdon, you hoped for, is won. 
Though the task was not easy, 
You’ve had lots of fun. 

You’ve learned to forget self, 

To put on a mask, 

To act a part fairly, 

Be one of the cast. 


Now, tell us, were you ever numb, 

Or felt there was naught in your head; 
Or wondered if you’d been struck dumb? 
Did your voice ever sound like a thread? 


Have you waited in vain for a cue 

And ad libbed and trembled with fright, 
And said to yourself, “I am through 
When this play is over tonight?” 

If so—you deceived us so well, 

For the future you’ve nothing to fear, 
Now, Thespians, your guests say farewell 
Every honor is yours, this tenth year. 

* Read before members of Troupe 43, Hundred, 


W. Va., High School, in honor of the Society's 
Tenth Anniversary. Mr. Turner in Principal. 











-—————= 


So neither is it the cast alone that makes 
the play a success. It does: its part, prob- 
ably in a more outstanding way and under 
more obstacles, but nevertheless it is de- 
pending on that cooperation backstage 
and knowing that it exists the two groups 
seem to sense their dependence on each 
other and together see the successful finish 
of what started out as a printed script. 

As Emerson expressed it, “All are 
needed by each one, nothing is fair or 
good alone!” That is the meaning of 
cooperation ! 


Speak So We Can Hear You 


(Continued from page 10) 





will carry the entire word safely, clearly, 
and audibly to the ears of your audience. 
For instance the words sleep and sleet 
can easily be misunderstood if there is 
not correct enunciation of consonant 
sounds. We see then that enunciation and 
pronunciation depend upon the _ proper 
use of the resonating chambers. 

It is well to keep in mind that no 
matter what handicaps the actor may 
have, he may overcome them to secure a 
distinct agreeable enunciation. Care in 
enunciation enables a speaker to be heard 
almost anywhere. John Fox, a famous 
preacher of London, had neither a loud 
nor strong voice and yet he was heard in 
every part of the Garden Theater seating 
3500 people becatise of the clearness with 
which he pronounced the final consonants 
of the words he spoke. 

The chief articulators are the lips and 
tongue and they are mainly concerned 
with the consonant sounds. Slovenly or 
indistinct articulation is characterized by 
inactivity of the jaw—the sounds come 
through a small crack instead of passing 
freely through a well-opened mouth. So 
watch your enunciation if you want to 
be heard—this is the item of paramount 
importance. 

Another item which enters my mind at 
this time is that of speed. A good rule 
to remember is the larger the audience 
the less rapidly one should speak—if one 
wishes to be heard. Pauses are effective 
—pauses in which the audience has 4 
chance to pick up the trend of the mem 
orized lines you are speaking. 

Referring now to the third principle 
mentioned, that of pitch. For all general 
purposes a voice of low pitch is much 
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more pleasant on the stage and can be 
more easily heard. This does not apply, 
of course, if you are acting a character 
role where a certain type of voice is re- 
quired. Do not think either that inflec- 
tions or rising and falling of the voice 
are not needed. Remember that variety 
lends charm to the interpretation of -the 
lines as well as making them more 
audible. 

Emphasis aids the audience in hearing 
and comprehending the important things 
that you have to say in your role. Em- 
phasis, of course, means giving promin- 
ence to a word, a phrase, or a clause so 
its importance is impressed upon the audi- 
ence. Emphasis may be secured by con- 
trast, giving more force to the word in 
delivery, speaking the word more loudly, 
saying the word in a higher pitch, length- 
ening the word or just the opposite of 
these suggestions could be used. Or one 
might apply a combination of these 
methods. 


Right along with emphasis follows 
phrasing or grouping together of words, 
phrases, or clauses so that their meaning 
and significance can easily be grasped 
and heard by the audience. 

These four suggestions have been ex- 
plained mainly for the students. Now I 
would like to say a word to the directors 
about helping students acquire these four 
characteristics: volume, penetration, 
smoothness, and flexibility in their voices 
so that they can be better heard. 

The voice will have volume or the tone 
will seem big if the student will place the 
tone in a wide area of the mouth, cheeks, 
and chest and do so with intensity. 


Remember that penetration is not 
secured by loudness but by some peculi- 
arity of resonance complexity. It is 
partly a gift of fate but part of it is 
practice and care in bringing the tone 
forward and not letting it get smothered 
in the mouth. Part of it is from the 
accurate use of consonants. Do not forget 
that to fill a large room requires great 
amplification of tone by the resonators— 
not merely louder noise but richer reson- 
ance. 

Smoothness can be developed by prac- 
tice—particularly exercises for the open 
throat. 


Flexibility indicates the mood by the 
tone of the voice. This grows with age 
and experience. But you must cultivate in 
your students a willingness to let go and 
show by the quality of the voice not only 
what they think but how they feel. 

All of these things mentioned to stu- 
dent actors and directors will aid in 
developing speaking in a play that can 
be heard. In conclusion I want to leave 
with you a thought expressed by Henry 
Woolbert, in his book, Fundamentals of 
Speech: “A rich voice uses every reson- 
ating substance and cavity to the limit— 

at, jaws, mouth, teeth, cheeks, fore- 
head, and chest—and uses them with ease, 
sense, and sensitiveness. If people feel 


your voice is rich, you have wealth 
indeed.” 


Marcu—Aprit, 1939 











Play Standards at the High 
school Level 


The following standards for the selection of plays at the high school 
level were adopted by the high school committee for the teaching of 
drama in the secondary schools of The American Educational Theatre 
Association at its recent convéntion held in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
standards were proposed by Ernest Bavely, editor of THE HIGH 
SCHOOL THESPIAN, and are based upon the views expressed by 
thirty-seven prominent teacher-directors, the majority of whom 
are regional directors in The National Thespian Dramatic Honor 
Society for High Schools. 


PURPOSE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PLAY. The primary purpose 
of the high school play should be that of furthering the development of 
the high school child. It should be regarded as a part of the educational 
process of the school. Its value as entertainment should be given care- 
ful consideration, but held secondary in importance to its educational 


value. | 
Standards: 


I. The high school play should have a worth while theme, be sincere and 
true in its interpretation of life, and accurate in its reflection of customs 
and manners. 


2. It should have literary value. That is, it should be written in accept- 
able language and in accordance with accepted standards of play- 
writing, and as such it should be emotionally and intellectually stim- 
ulating. 


3. It should be within the capacities of the high school student to under- 
stand and appreciate, taking into consideration the influence of vica- 
rious experience and the student's natural interests. 


4. It should challenge the highest creative and artistic abilities of all who 
are associated with its production, thereby affording rich opportunities 
for study, analysis and experimentation. 


5. It should be “good theatre,” affording opportunitieg for sincere acting, 
and be satisfying as entertainment. It should lead rather than follow 
the community standards of entertainment and appreciation. 


6. It should be free of highly sophisticated or advanced roles, vulgarity 
or profanity, objectionable subject-matter, and sordid and unwhole- 
some presentations of characters and scenes. 


Other Factors Which Should Be Taken Into Consideration In the Selection of the High 
School Play 


1. Is the play adaptable to the physical equipment of the school in which 
it will be produced? 


2. Does the play make unreasonable demands upon the play production 
budget? On the other hand, does it take its proportionate share of 
the budget? thereby giving the school the highest type of play which 
it can afford? 


3. Does the play fit in with the plays which have preceded it and those 
which will follow it? giving variety to the year’s production schedule? 


4. As a dramatic project, does the play afford opportunities for participa 
tion to many students? , 


5. Does the play come within the interests and qualifications, of ‘the 
teacher upon whom the responsibility of producing it is placed? . 











Setting for THE IMAGINARY INVALID as given by Mr. Turner for the Whiting, Indiana, 


High School Theatre Board. 


The Imaginary Invalid 


SOME PRODUCTION NOTES 


by KENNETH WESTON TURNER 
Director of Dramatics, Whiting High School, Whiting, Indiana 


(This is the second of a series of articles by mem- Mr. Turner is Executive Director of the Indi- 


bers of the Revision Committee of the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association of which the writer of 


this article is chairman.) 


ana Lakeshore Theatre Guild and Director of 
the Whiting Summer Theatre, where a number 
of premieres of new plays have been given in 
recent years. He has taught at Galesburg, IIl., 


N article entitled “Defrosting the High School and at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
Classics” which appeared in the versity summer school. Mr. Turner has a 
November-December, 1938, issue Master’s degree from Northwestern University. 


of this publication explained the plan 


under which a number of the classic plays 
are being adapted for the high school 
theatre by the Revision Committee of 


the American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation. The first of these classics to 
be “defrosted” is Moliere’s The Imagi- 
nary Invalid, a farce-comedy delight- 
ful in its story and easily playable by 
high school students. The Revision 
Committee felt that, as the first of its 
contemplated adaptations, this would 
be a good choice for a play that would 
bridge the gap between the usual type 
of modern high school play and the 
costumed classic. 

One of the aims of the Revision 
Committee is to publish with each 
adaptation a director’s manual that is 
specific in every detail, giving alternate 
suggestions of very simple plans for 
small stages and elaborate plans for 
large stages. An idea of the method 
used for the preparation of each man- 
ual, as well as the general plan used for 
adapting each play, may be gotten from 
the following account describing the 
staging and lighting of The Imaginary 
Invalid. 

In the original experimental produc- 
tions, this interesting play was staged 
in any number of ways; it is not at all 
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dependent on elaborate staging for its 
success. The credit for this, of course, goes 
to the world’s greatest writer of comedy, 


—E 





a 





Moliere. The abridged edition has jp 
no way taken away the flavor of his 
wit. 


This play was first produced with 
central staging by the Indiana Lake. 
shore Theatre Guild of Whiting, Ip. 
diana. It was produced on a playing 
stage sixteen feet wide and twenty-four 
feet long. Usually, a platform was pro. 
vided which raised the players some 
twenty inches above the floor level, 
The audience was seated on all fou 
sides of the central stage and exits and 
entrances were made down the four 
aisles. This intimate contact between 
actor and audience was indeed an ip. 
teresting experience in the theatre. No 
actor was permitted to turn his back op 
any given portion of the audience for 
any length of time; this being accom. 
plished by a series of triangular group- 
ings which were frequently shifted from 
point to point. By using low properties 
the actors could be easily seen by the 
audience. Such an arrangement could 
be easily made in a gymnasium, seating 
the audience around the center stage and 
in the bleachers in amphitheater style. It 
was also played on small conventional 
stages with little or no scenery. When the 
present version was finally cut and ready 
to produce, the only type of staging that 
hadn’t been used was the more elaborate 
setting for a large stage. The pictures that 
accompany this article illustrate ade- 
quately this more elaborate handling 
of the scenery, draperies and_proper- 
ties. It is not this type of production, 
however, about which we are most con- 
cerned. 

Lighting arrangements will naturally 
follow closely the type of staging involved. 
The arrangement of furniture, of course, 
will be varied according to the individual 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Scene from THE IMAGINARY INVALID as staged by Mr. Turner. 
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| The Ambling Thespian 


A PAGE FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at State Teachers College, 
California, Penn. 








FEEL that every 
Thespian who lis- 
tened to the Anniver- 
sary Broadcast will 
agree that it was an in- 
spiration to hear the 
opening address by Gil- 
mor Brown, listen to 
the excellent perform- 
ance of The Taming of 
the Shrew by the Cleve- 
land Playhouse and 
hear the words of our 
editor. Congratulations to them all. We 
are fortunate to have had our broadcast 
in the efficient hands of Mr. Larry Roller 
of Cleveland and Mr. Blevins Davis of 
NBC in New York. I should like also to 
extend my personal appreciation to those 
who so ably contributed in making such a 
fine issue of the Anniversary Number of 
our magazine. 
% 


Mr. Blank 


* * 


Class Play Time is just around the 
corner and both directors and students are 
no doubt reading plays with this all-im- 
portant date in mind. I have read some 
very interesting plays that would prove 
valuable as spring plays. I particularly 
want to recommend Rose Warner’s adap- 
tation of the novel by Myrtle Reed en- 
titled Lavender and Old Lace. If your 
spring or class play is to come around 
Mother’s Day, it is unusually well fitted 
to celebrate this event. It has a sentiment 
and idealism which is especially fine. And 
Mother’s Day is a fine date to celebrate. 
The play is published by Samuel French 
at a $25.00 royalty. There are six women 
and four men in the cast. The setting is 
the same, and there are excellent charac- 
terizations. I should not hesitate to use 
this play as a senior class play or Thespian 


Spring play. , * 


Or you might wish to try something 
completely different. Have you tried 
an old fashioned melodrama? Samuel 
French has published one in modern 
dress which is very funny. It is en- 
titled Pure as the Driven Snow or 
the Working Girl’s Secret. It is by 
Paul Loomis, has a $25.00 royalty and 
is in one set. It has eight women and 
five men. Incidentally, it is as clean 
as a whistle. In fact, both of the 
above plays might very easily be used 
in churches. It is a relief to find plays 
which need no cutting. 

%* %* * 





I am wondering if any of the Thespian 


troupes have considered the idea of a regu- 





lar place on their program of an evening 
of one-act plays. This type of play is prov- 
ing popular again. With the advent of 
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Noel Coward’s Tonight at 8:30 on Broad- 
way, impetus was given the one-act play 
form as entertainment. There are so many 
excellent one-acts, so many anthologies. 
Expenses can be kept down, more people 
used, and student directors given a chance. 
I should like to make a special plea for the 
one-act play. An evening of one-act plays 
could be used as a novel form of senior 
class play. I believe it has been a method 
used by some high schools. I should like 
to hear from those troupes which are using 
this method. An evening of originals 
could be given, or a group could give cut- 
tings of long plays (which has been tried, 
I believe) at least, there are many ways 
to vary diet. With the growth in popu- 
larity of the festival and contest, an eve- 
ning of one-acts will furnish a splendid 
proving ground. 
* % % 
I have so many times mentioned the 
four yearbooks published by Row, Peter- 
son and Co. as a means of getting ac- 
quainted with non-royalty one-acts that 
it seems absurd to mention them again on 
this page, but they should not be forgot- 
ten. Samuel French has the nine volumes 
of ““One-Act Plays for Stage and Study” 
which furnish unlimited opportunity for 
variety. They also publish “Twenty Short 
Plays on a Royalty Holiday.” 
* % * 


To the Student in Particular 


What plans do you have for this com- 
ing spring? Have you a camera club in 
your school? If you do have, don’t you 
think it would be an exciting project to 
work out with this club by cooperating in 
the making of movies of events in your 
school year or actually working on dra- 
matic scenes? There is a book out now 
which will tell you how to do just this 
type of work, and I think such a project 
would be fun and of real value to both 
clubs. The book I have in mind is by Mar- 
garet Mayorga and is called One-Reel 
Scenarios for Amateur Movie-Makers. It 
is published by Samuel French. It is di- 
vided into three parts. Part I is about 
family and local newsreels; part 2 con- 
tains seven original shooting scripts for 
amateurs to film; part 3 is about the mak- 
ing of documentary or interpretative films 
such as one finds in “March of Time” in 
professional films. 

* % * 

I have mentioned the value of impro- 
visation in my page before, but I have 
recently discovered a manual which is a 
concise explanation of improvisation and 
which gives many exercises. Actor in the 
Making, by William H. Bridge, is pub- 
lished by the Expression Co. and is one of 


the finest books of its kind I have found. 
I feel that every beginning actor should 
learn to improvise scenes and lines which 
will train the actor to meet a situation in 
actual performance in case someone in the 
cast makes a mistake which needs covering. 

Another project that a dramatic club 
can work on is the working on short scenes 
from plays, not for performance but for 
practice in acting. There is a fourth vol- 
ume on Scenes for Student Actors, by 
Cosgrove and _ published by Samuel 
French. 

%* % * 

If you are interested in reading novels 
which contain incidents about the theatre 
or are actually interested in reading biog- 
raphy concerning the theatre, then I sug- 
gest the following: Howard Spring’s “My 
Son, My Son!”, Rachel Field’s “All This, 
and Heaven Too,’ Clemence Dane’s 
“Broome Stages.” These three novels are 
excellent, and they contain some real inci- 
dents about actors and actresses who have 
made theatrical history. Rachel, Fanny 
Kemble and actors of like fame are talked 
about. If you are interested in biography, 
there is Margaret Armstrong’s “Fanny 
Kemble”, Gay MacLaren’s “Morally We 
Roll Along” (a study of chautauqua), 
Lena Ashwell’s “Myself a Player’. If you 
like dramatic criticism, read George Fean 
Nathan’s fascinating “The Morning 
After the First Night”. A lighter novel 
which is of theatrical life is Michael Fos- 
ter’s “To Remember at Midnight”. 

* x * 


To the Director in Particular 


Have you been looking for a book on 
the theatre written by a high school man 
for high school consumption? I believe 
you will like W. N. Viola’s Creative Dra- 
matics for Secondary Education published 
by the Expression Company of Boston. 
Mr. Viola is director of dramatics in the 
high school at Pontiac, Michigan (Troupe 
No. 296). There is an excellent chapter on 
dramatics in the fine high school speech 
book by Gough, Rousseau, Cramer and 
Reeves entitled Effective Speech-Complete 
Course and published by Harpers. 

* %*% * 

Have you received a notice from 
the Screen Writers League of Holly- 
wood, California, telling you that you 
may purchase for not more than $2.00 
a complete script of films such as 
Stage Door, If [| Were King and 
Clarence for your library as refer- 
ence work? I believe it is worth- 
while in studying motion picture 


appreciation. 
% % % 


Since our troupes are becoming more 
and more interested in radio, and since 
we have such a fine department, it seems 
appropriate to suggest a book along this 
line which has caught my attention. It 
is Handbook of Broadcasting by Waldo 
Abbot. It is published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. of 330 West 42 Street, New 
York for $3.50. It is definitely adaptable 


to school use. 
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Technical Director's Page 


by LESLIE ALLEN JONES 


Formerly Stage Technical Director at Emerson College, Boston, Mass. 













































The Stained Glass Window 
i = Asai TLY glowing 


stained glass win- 

dow used as a 
central motif in a set- 
ting gives that scenery 
the very aura of authen- 
ticity. A small stained 
glass window gives a 
pleasant note in settings 
that might otherwise be 
nondescript. There was 

Mr. Jones a time—now known as 

the “gay nineties”— 
when every well-built house had a window 
devoted to stained glass. Today, such a 
piece of glass in a scene will immediately 
place that setting in an era of carriage 
blocks and iron hitching posts. There is 
one other setting that used stained glass, 
a hideous and cheap glass it was, found 
in the fronts of mechanical pianos, in 
Chinese restaurants, and over transom 
openings. 

One of my duties as an apprentice in 
the theatre was to collect all scraps of the 
gelatine coloring medium used by the elec- 
trician. Gelatine medium can be melted in 
a double boiler, and with the addition of 
a little glue size, can be used to paint 
stained glass on wire screen cloth. It is 
an expensive way of simulating stained 
glass. When we had to paint a huge three- 
pannelled window for a church interior, I 
was quite alarmed at the prospect of find- 

ing and melting gelatine for the work. 





The three-panelled window came up on 
our paint frame covered with the regu- 
lar unbleached cotton sheeting used on 
the other wings. 


“How can we make a stained glass win- 
dow out of this?” I asked. “The stage 
crew must have made a mistake in cover- 
ing the window opening with cloth.” 


But the boss knew what he was doing. 
The window was drawn out in charcoal 
and the wing primed in to match the rest 
of the setting. No priming was used on 
the window but a clean brush wet with 
water kept the cloth from wrinkling 
around the primed area. Then the boss 
sketched in his window while I prepared 
his palette. This was an oilcloth-covered 
table on wheels which had many pans of 
different scenic colors arranged in a row 
along one edge. With a handful of clean 
brushes the boss, using a thin glue size, 
scrubbed a thin wash of color into the 
window area. He would dip his brush 
into the size bucket and pick a tiny bit of 
Ultramarine Blue from the table top. 
Slapping his brush into the center of the 
area he wanted blue, he would then blend 
it out with lots of water. Sometimes he 
ran blue, greens, and reds together but 
always his colors were thin and often he 
used clear water instead of the glue size. 


When the lay-in was complete, the 


colors were soft and blended. He mixed: 


a pot of black, quite thick, and painted in 
the lead divisions of the window. The 
stained glass window was finished and 
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Stained glass windows described by Mr. Jones. 


when lighted in the setting looked quite 
real. 

I am aware that stained glass windows 
and such transparencies are often painted 
on tracing cloth such as architects use fo, 
making blueprints, and on silk and other 
light materials. Unbleached cotton sheet. 
ing, called muslin by some, is by far the 
most practical to my way of thinking. 

Dyes may be used, or pulp colors, but 
these methods require more expert han. 
dling and the results are not worth the 
extra cost if an amateur is to do the paint. 
ing. Fortunately, whenever stained glass 
appears in a setting it can generally be 
managed that the lighting is toned down 
while a strong shaft of light is directed 
through the window from behind. Don't 
forget that such light comes from above 
as it is supposed to be sunlight. 

The illustration for this page shows in 
the center a stained glass window painted 
on the face of a wing. The wing has been 
covered with new cloth and the toggle rail 
which would obstruct the window opening 
has been cut away. This wing can be 
primed out and restored to active service 
as a plain piece of scenery. Or, a window 
wing can have its window opening filled 
with new cloth and the same effect 
achieved. The two sketches at the sides of 
the drawing show the method of construc. 
tion of a large three-panel window. You 
will note that the framing battens have 
been turned on edge to provide a thinner 
opaque surface and that the stiles of the 
windows painted on the surface effectively 
mask the construction battens. The cloth 
on this window is not tacked and glued 
down, but pulled and stretched around to 
the back where it is tacked only. When 
the show is over the tacks can be removed 
and the cloth rolled up and put away 
ready for another spot in a different set- 
ting. 

There is so much to learn about stained 
glass and so little space for me that I can 
only hope this short discussion will have 
aroused your interest. You will find the 
study of stained glass a fascinating occu- 
pation. You shauld certainly know more 
about it before you attempt a design. | 
have given a tried and true method of imi- 
tating stained glass in scenic work and the 
rest is up to you. 

Next month I will speak of certain aids 
to scene painters. We will chat on boom: 
erangs—not the kind chucked about in 
Australia, and we will speak of palettes, 
but not the kind daintily held in the hand. 





A wind machine is easily made and 
often called for. Construct a drum-shaped 
wheel two or three feet long and a foot o 
so in diameter by nailing bits of lath acros 
between two wooden circles. Attach 4 
crank of wood or metal and mount the 
drum upon a frame. Over the drum drapt 
a piece of heavy canvas which should be 
fastened down at only one end, so that 4 
the crank is turned the coarse cloth wil 
stay put and the scraping of the cleats 
lath will bring the rushing sound of the 
wind right up to play with you.—fones. 
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Radio Techniques 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL GROUPS 
Edited by LARRY ROLLER 
Educational Director, The United Broadcasting Co., Cleveland, Ohio 











The Networks 





FTER eighteen 
years I am still 
thrilled every 


day with radio and it’s 
programs. No matter 
in which time division 
of this country I find 
myself, it is always 
possible to listen to the 
programs of my own 
choosing. I may listen 
to Jack Benny, Fred 
Allen, Kate Smith and 
the programs originating with my own sta- 
tion in Cleveland and fed to the net- 
works. 


Mr. ROLLER 


How is all this possible? The answer, 
of course, is the major networks, the Red 
and Blue Chains of the National Broad- 
casting Company, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System. Where do these programs 
originate? How does the local station pick 
them up? Do they put a microphone in 
the air and then rebroadcast them? Oh, 
don’t laugh at that question ; hundreds of 
questions, just as foolish, are asked every 
day. Before we discuss the networks, per- 
mit me to suggest that if you would like 
more adequate information you call at 
your local radio station and ask for a copy 
of two booklets, recently published by the 
National Association of Broadcasters, en- 
titled How to Use Radio and The A BC 
of Radio. No person who produces pro- 
grams should be without a copy of these 
two most valuable books. If you do not 
have a radio station in your community, 
write to the Director of Public Relations 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, Washington, D. C. 


Just how do the network programs 
reach the local station and where do most 
of these programs originate? First of all, 
what is a network and how does it func- 
tion? To put it simply, a network is a 
number of local stations linked together 
for the purpose of presenting programs of 
national importance to their respective 
local audiences. These stations are linked 
together by leased telephone wires. Many 
people do not associate wires with a broad- 
casting station because it’s wireless. And, 
many believe that the network programs 
are picked out of the air some way and 
then broadcast by the radio station. 

I am not a technician but look at the 
technical side of radio the same as the 
average layman. The entire country is 
served by the special broadcast wires, and 
were we to draw a picture of such service, 
it would appear to be a great lace curtain, 
with the threads woven in figure eight’s. 
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I’m told that these figure eight’s represent 
different points throughout the country 
where are located booster stations and re- 
peaters to maintain an even level through- 
out an entire broadcast period. When 
failures occur, it is more easy to make the 
proper repairs and lose less program time. 

At the present time, the National Broad- 
casting Company owns 10 stations, leases 
8 more and the combined Red and Blue 
chains consist of 161 associated stations. 
The Columbia Broadcasting System owns 
8 stations and leases 2, but serves 114 asso- 
ciated stations. The Mutual Broadcasting 
System does not own any station but con- 
sists of a total of 108 associated stations. 
This information is taken from the A B C 
of Radio. 

I should like to quote further from the 
A BC of Radio in making classification 
of the three types of stations: 


1. Local Stations: 


To serve the city in which they are lo- 
cated and the immediate surrounding ter- 
ritory (for example, one or more coun- 
ties). Of limited power, two or more sta- 
tions may broadcast on the same fre- 
quency without interference if their trans- 
mitters are located not less than about 150 
miles apart. Thus several local stations, at 
different locations across the country, may 
all broadcast on the same frequenc:. But 
when YOU tune in YOU hear only 
YOUR local station. 


2. Regional Stations: 


As the name implies, these stations serve 
a wider geographical region than served 
by the local station (for example, the mid- 
dle section of a state). They are given 
more power to reach out and do the job. 
Also the mileage separation between sta- 
tions is greater to reduce interference. 


3. Clear Channel Stations: 


To reach those people on the farm or 
small towns, not reached by the local or 
regional stations, 26 channels have been 





N. B. C.-Thespian Contest 


Thespians who are entering the N. B. C.- 
Thespian Contest based upon the “Great 
Plays” series of broadcasts are reminded 
that their entries must be mailed by not 
later than April 1. Each entry consists 
of a 15-minute radio play and a list of 16 
“Great Plays” broadcasts, each rated as 
Superior, Good, or Fair according to the 
student’s own judgment. Winners will be 
announced in our May-June issue. Entries 
should be addressed to The National Thes- 
pians, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 











set aside as “clear channels”. (No other 
station may broadcast on these channels.) 
These have been granted greater power 
necessary to protect their signal over 
greater distances. 


Look about you and discover the sta- 
tions in your community that come under 
these classifications and also notice which 
stations are served by the networks. 


Another interesting fact, concerning 
programs originating with the networks, is 
that many programs are produced twice 
in one evening in order to reach the audi- 
ence at a given hour. This is due, of 
course, to the division of time across the 
country. 

* * + 


And here are some facts about the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, which 
serves as a traffic cop for radio and about 
which we hear so much in the present 
Congress. By international agreement, 
the nations of the world have divided the 
pathways of the air so that each will have 
its share. For the United States, the span 
of the dial is limited from 550 to 1600 
kilocycles, a kilocycle being 1,000 elec- 
trical cycles per second. 


Between these limits, there are 106 
radio channels used by a total of 714 sta- 
tions. In other words, 714 stations and 
only slightly more than 100 air-lanes. 
That is why a radio cop is necessary and 
why Congress established the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Congress created the first Federal Radio 
Commission in 1927. In 1934 it was sup- 
planted by the Federal Communications 
Commission. There is much talk at present 
of reorganizing the Commission. Its prin- 


-cipal duties are to tell each station over 


which pathway it may send its program, 
it assigns power to each station, and sees 
that high standards of broadcast are main- 
tined. It also designates the number of 
hours each station may operate each day. 
It requires that each station be operated 
by an American citizen, and that each sta- 
tion broadcast “in the public interest, 
convenience and necessity.” It also sees 
that the networks maintain high stan- 
dards of program and serve the country. 


* * * 


There is very much more to be said con- 
cerning network broadcasting, its possibili- 
ties, its accomplishments and the tremen- 
dous good will it brings about to us all. 
In the field of education by radio, the net- 
works have laid the solid foundation on 
which we, the local stations, can build. 
Columbia’s “American School of the Air’; 
NBC’s “Music Appreciation Hour”; Mu- 
tual’s “Nation’s School of the Air”, pro- 
duced by WLW, are all representative of 
classroom radio. In addition to these pro- 
grams have you heard “Let Freedoni 
Ring?”, “Wings for the Martins?”, and 
“Immigrants All, Americans All”? There 
is a great deal to be said in favor of this 
type of broadcasting programs but that 
must remain for a later date. 
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Motion Picture Appreciation 


A Study Guide to Alexander Graham Bell. 


Edited by HAROLD TURNEY 


Chairman, Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College and Author of FILM GUIDES to Kentucky, 
Wings of the Navy, Hound of the Baskervilles, The Story of Vernon and Irene Castle, Alexander Graham 
Bell, Juarez, and others. 








Telephones and Microphones 


Late one night in 
March, in the year 
1876, a young man of 
twenty-nine sat tinker- 
ing with a gadget in a 
room of a_ Boston 
boarding house. Sud- 
denly, as he worked, a 
bottle of sulphuric 
acid on the table ac- 
cidentally tipped over 
and spilled on his 
trousers. Writhing in pain as the acid 
burned through his clothing and began to 
sear his legs, he yelled, “Mr. Watson! 


Come here! I want you!” 


In that electrifying moment the tele- 
phone was born, for these words uttered 
by Alexander Graham Bell were caught 
by the transmitter on the table before him 
and carried over wires to the other end of 
the hall where Bell’s assistant, Thomas 
Watson, sat with his ear glued to a crude 
receiver. Not only did the telephone be- 
come a reality in that historic instant, but 
sound and speech for talking pictures was 
brought into existence. 


It is very appropriate, then, that motion 
pictures should pay tribute on the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding to the inventor 
of the telephone, and inadvertently the 
inventor of sound in pictures, by filming 
the story of his life. 


The idea of transmitting human speech 
electrically over a wire was considered im- 
possible in 1878 when Bell first accom- 
plished the feat. If people then had been 
told that pictures could be made to move 
and talk, they would have pronounced it 
fantastic. As a matter of fact, when Bell 
gave the earliest public demonstration of 
the telephone in Salem, Massachusetts, it 
was accepted with amusement. People 
considered it an interesting toy, but could 
see no practical value to it. Yet the tele- 
phone, the most valuable single patent 
ever issued, had a tremendous effect upon 
life and business from that moment on- 
ward. 


In the filming of Alexander Graham 
Bell, the studio also brought to light the 
little known facts concerning the inven- 
tor’s life. As though he had lived a 
scenario, Bell owed a great deal of his suc- 
cess and inspiration to the deaf girl with 
whom he was in love, and whom he later 
married. Bell had met Mabel Hubbard 
when, as a speech teacher of the deaf, he 
had been hired by her father to train her 
in diction. It was her affliction and his 
cogitations on the possibility of inventing 





Mr. TuRNEY 
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Before witnessing the film each student 
should read first the thrilling biography, 
Alexander Graham Bell, by Catherine 
MacKenzie. 








a “hearing” device that led him to the 
idea of the telephone. 


As the players in the film performed 
their assignments, working with practical 
models of the first telephones constructed 
for the studio by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company’s laboratories in 
New York, they were constantly reminded 
of their personal debt to Alexander 
Graham Bell by the modern microphone 
which hung over their heads during each 
scene. Through the principle of the Bell 
invention, not only could they convey 
speech instantaneously to any part of the 
world, but they could also record it for the 
benefit of simultaneous audiences every- 
where. 


The telephone itself is an invention a 
few years older than motion pictures, and 
the film, Alexander Graham Beil, will not 
only serve as a tribute to the inventor, but 
also to the marriage of the two inventions 





Foreword to the Screenplay: “This is the 
story of Alexander Graham Bell—and the 
telephone—which in his youth he invented. 
As true as the telephone itself is the story 
of his early struggles, and of his great love. 
It is to him, and to the thousands who have 
made the telephone an inestimable service 
to mankind, that this picture is dedicated.” 

ca 


CHARACTERS AND CAST 


Alexander Graham Bell..... Don Ameche 
Mrs. Bell (nee Mabel Hubbard) 
"2a Oy OT ag ee Loretta Young 


Thomas Watson ............ Henry Fonda 
Thomas Sanders .......... Gene Lockhart 
George Sanders ............ Bobs Watson 
Gardner Hubbard ........ Charles Coburn 
Mrs. Hubbard ........... Spring Byington 
Gertrude Hubbard ........... Sally Blane 
Grace Hubbard......... Polly Ann Young 
Berta Hubbard ......... Georgiana Young 


PRODUCTION STAFF 


Darryl F. Zanuck, Vice President in 
Charge of Production. 

Associate Producer, Kenneth Macgowan. 

Directed by Irving Cummings. 

Screen Play by Lamar Trotti from an 
original story by Ray Harris. 

Photography by Leon Shamroy, A.S.C. 

Sound by Arthur von Kirbach and Roger 
Heman. 

Art Direction by Richard Day and Mark- 
Lee Kirk. 

Set Decorations by Thomas Little. 

Costumes by Royer. 

Film Editor, Walter Thompson. 

Musical Direction by Louis Silvers. 











which made our most modern and popular 
form of entertainment possible. 


Things I Never Knew Until Now 

About the Telephone ..... 

The first telephone switchboard oper. 
ators back in the late 70’s and early 80's 
were young boys. When subscribers com. 
plained that they were sassy and talked 
back they were replaced by polite young 
ladies. 

* % * 

When Alexander Graham Bell and his 
assistant, Thomas A. Watson, first per- 
fected the telephone, their greeting over 
the wire was always, “Ahoy!” It was 
when the telephone went into commercial 
use that this was superseded by our “Hel- 
lo!” and the British “Are you there?” 

* * % 

The first transcontinental call was not 
made until as late as January 25, 1915, 
with Alexander Graham Bell in New York 
talking to Thomas Watson in San Fran- 
Cisco. 

* * ¥* 

The longest telephone call one could 
make from the United States would be 
from Bay, California, to Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, a distance of 18,000 miles via New 
York and London, including both wire and 
radio circuits. The longest call within the 
United States would be from Eastport, 
Maine, to Bay, California, 2910 airline 
miles. 

%* * * 

You can talk to 93 per cent of the tele- 
phone world from the telephone in your 
home. The other 7 per cent of the world’s 
telephones which are not yet connected 
with the United States are those in New 
Zealand and Soviet Russia. 

x x x 
*~ An Ohio manufacturer of two-tone au- 
tomobile horns landed a big order in Eng- 
land when he used the trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone to demonstrate the horn by tooting 
it into the transmitter. 

* * % 

When an Englishman, who was study- 
ing to play the bagpipes, was stuck in a 
difficult piece, he called his teacher long 
distance in Scotland and explained the 
difficulty. They played the composition 
back and forth to each other until it was 
mastered. 

% * x 

Alexander Graham Bell, who invented 
the telephone through a new principle in 
electricity, knew nothing at all about elec- 
tricity. It was this lack of knowledge 
which led him to interpret a common er- 
ror in electrical work as the means of 


sending speech over wire. 
* * * 


Whenever you make a transcontinental 
phone call, your voice is relayed by ampli- 
fier stations every fifty miles, because the 
voice becomes very faint after traveling 
fifty miles over wire. But it is possible to 
send the voice a great distance without 
wires. The longest distance is the 9,000 
mile jump from the telephone transmitting 
station at Bandoeng, on the Island of Java, 
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across the Pacific to San _ Francisco. 
%* %* * 


To insure privacy against tuner-inners 
in trans-Atlantic radio telephone conversa- 
tions, an automatic device turns your lan- 
guage into an unintelligible gibberish 
called “Cryptic.” The device changes high 
tones into low tones and vice versa, and 
scrambles vowels and consonants. By the 
time it reaches the listener it is scrambled 
back into its proper order. 

* * % 

One of the first models of the telephone 
made by Alexander Graham Bell was con- 
structed from a human ear which he 
secured from a doctor. Bell and his father 
and grandfather before him were all 
teachers of speech and vocal physiology, 
specializing particularly in teaching deaf 
mutes to talk by means of a system of 
vocal writing called “visible speech.” 

* *% * 


The first demonstration of the telephone 
on February 12, 1877, was also the first 
radio broadcast, long before the inception 
of radio. The program broadcast from 
Boston, to the audience in Salem, con- 
sisted of a trumpet solo and a _ vocal 
quartet. 

* % 

Bell’s invention is known as “the most 
valuable single patent ever issued,” be- 
cause out of it grew radio, talking pictures, 
the teletype machine, wirephoto, and 
numerous other by-industries. 

% % % 

As far back as 1887, lower Broadway in 
Manhattan was a maze of telephone poles 
and wires. Some poles were as high as 90 
feet, with 50 crossarms carrying about 500 
wires. Today, one underground cable, 
25g inches in diameter, contains 3,636 
wires, the equivalent of a telephone pole 
with over 360 cross arms. 

% x % 

Although telephone poles are rapidly 
disappearing, there are still 15,000,000 of 
them in use—enough to build a transcon- 
tinental fence, 30 feet high, from New 


York to San Francisco. 
% %* * 


When you put down the figure 10 and 
add 88 ciphers, you will have the amount 
your voice is amplified by repeaters when 
you phone between New York and San 


Francisco. 
%* * % 


The head sets worn by telephone oper- | 


ators today weigh seventeen ounces. In 
1880 they weighed six pounds. 
x 


* * 

Low tones travel faster than high notes 
over telephone wires. On wires leased to 
broadcasting stations, the telephone com- 
pany has to place delay apparatus at fre- 
quent intervals in order to give the piccolo 
time to catch up with the bass drum. 

* % % 

More than 85,000,000 telephone con- 
versations are held daily in the United 
States. 

* * * 

When the untutored Thomas A. Wat- 

son, Bell’s assistant, was able to retire on 
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Don Ameche as “Alexander Graham Bell” and Henry Fonda as his assistant, testing materials 
just before the discovery of the telephone. 





his earnings from the telephone, he en- 
rolled for a full college course at the age 
of forty, traveled around the world, col- 
lected a library, did lots of reading, and 
ultimately became a highly cultured and 
erudite man. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
I. TITLE 


1. What is the relationship between the title 
and the film? Does it emphasize the biograph- 
ical nature of the picture? 

2. Is the title pertinent; timely; replete with 
human interest? Does it suggest more than one 
inviting thought? 

3. Is the title easily remembered? By word 
of mouth, will its quotation help publicize the 
picture? 

4. Do you like the titleP Can you suggest 
a better one? 


II. CLASSIFICATION 


1. Catalogue the screenplay as to type. Ex- 
plain your method of determination. 

2. By titles, list several examples of similar 
types in the fields of screenplays, stage plays, 
novels, and short stories. 

lil. THEME 

1. In your own words, state the main theme; 
the one or more secondary themes. 

2. Is the theme made a definite part of the 
plot, or of a sub-plot? Does this strengthen 
its inclusion? 

3. Comment on the purpose and value of the 
theme. Is its dramatization timely? Why? 

4. Does the theme have dramatic force? 
Does it arouse an emotional response from the 
audience? 


IV. STORY 


1. Determine the original sources for the pic- 
ture. Does the film attempt to reproduce any 
of these without reshaping them for theatrical 
representation? 

Describe briefly the main story. Is it too 
complicated to be followed easily? 

3. Outline the various minor stories. In re- 
lation to the major story, point out the moment 
of entrance and exit for each one; the relation- 
ship, and contribution to the film as a whole. 

4. Is the story presented smoothly without 
distracting interruptions to complete concen- 
tration? 

5. Are the story units properly motivated? 
Are they in sequential order? Do they blend 
naturally P 

6. Write a paper on the film under the topic, 
“An Analysis of Dramatic Construction,” divid- 
ing the discussion into four parts: Exposition, 


Development, Climatic Scenes, and Resolution. 
Under the first division select from the picture 
the identifications of different locales, time, and 
characters; the establishment of the period, 
atmosphere, and mood; the projection of neces- 
sary antecedent facts, and the entrance of the 
principal character. 

Within the second heading include the intro- 
duction and development of the action, prepara- 
tion for future events, plausibility, suspense, 
emphasis, and contrast. 

Select the climax and the crisis, and discuss 
each one under the sub-title of Climatic Scenes. 
As the Resolution, describe the closing scenes 
of the film. 


V. CASTING 


l. Is the assignment of Don Ameche as Alex- 
ander Graham Bell interesting casting? Is he 
convincing? Does he seem to be, rather than 
play, the role? 

2. Why was Henry Fonda selected for the 
part of Mr. Watson? Criticize his performance. 

3. Discuss the choice of Charles Coburn and 
Spring Byington as Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard, and 
the four Young sisters as their daughters. Was 
the casting of the latter a publicity stunt? If 
so, do the players respond to the opportunity 
with quite adequate interpretations? 

4. Do the leading players age gracefully? 
Discuss the make-up. 

5. Does each player in the cast fit into his 
role without distraction in any way? 

6. How are you pleased or disappointed in 
the cast? 


VI. DIRECTION 


1. Discuss Irving Cummings’ distinctive style 
of directing. Select examples of his reliance 
upon photography rather than dialogue to 
project story points, ideas, situations, and char- 
acterization. 

2. Describe the director’s choice of scenic 
backgrounds in relation to the included dialogue. 
Are there any scenes when you feel the dialogue 
more truthfully required a different locale? 

3. Discuss, generally, the director’s place- 
ment of characters within a scene, his directed 
movement of the players about the scene, and 
the performance of the actors. 

4. Discuss the director’s employment of mass, 
pictorial composition, and the center of interest. 

5. Does the director make pertinent use of 
pantomime? Is the dialogue as delivered by 
the players at all times harmonious with pleas- 
ing speech? 

6. Select the best examples of dramatic ef- 
fects for the following: (a) use of contract; (b) 
repetition for the sake of emphasis; (c) effective 
use of silence; (d) change of tempo to suit 
changing mood of characters; (e) parallel action. 
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The Imaginary Invalid 


(Continued from page 14) 


taste of the director and will change the 
suggestions that follow. 

Central staging may be lighted by 
simple overhead lights or by baby spots 
that are carefully focused from above. 
These overhead lights must not be irri- 
tating to the audience. Small stages will 
probably be most easily lighted by foot- 
lights and borderlights only. Spotted areas 
here and there will not come amiss on any 
stage, small or large. The more elaborate 
lighting plot, such as was used in the final 
trial productions at Whiting High School 
and illustrated in this issue, would involve 
spotted acting areas as suggested by the 
furniture arrangement. The equipment 
used would include beam spots, teaser 
spots, borderlights, footlights, tonal floods, 
standard floods and strip lights, properly 
blended and accented to bring out the im- 
portant acting areas which are, in this 
case, the center entrance, the right center 
entrance, the couch area and the desk 
area. The suggestions that have been 
offered here are merely illustrative of the 
ease with which classic plays may be pro- 
duced in high schools. Obviously, these 
plays may be simply but effectively staged 
by any school large or small. 

One of the greatest difficulties for di- 
rectors seem to be the cutting of these 
plays for production This task takes much 
more time than most busy directors have 
to devote to it. When this task has been 
done for them the task is greatly simpli- 
fied, especially when elaborate manuals 
have been provided. 

Those teacher-directors who are turn- 
ing their hands toward editing and re- 
vising the classic plays, are chiefly inter- 
ested in preparing plays that can be simply 
and effectively staged with little expense 
involved. It is their hope that these plays 
will be produced by the boys and girls of 
America, not because they are classics, 
but because they make good shows. 


New England Melodrama 
(Continued from page 9) 


the Herne or the Thompson influence, 
and none of the imitators surpass the 
originals. Of the two men Herne is by 
far the most important. 


SUGGESTED READING 


James A. Herne. Shore Acres, and Other 
Plays. Samuel French. 
A. H. Quinn (ed.). Representative American 
Plays (Fifth Edition). (Contains a script of 

Margaret Fleming.) 

Montrose Moses and John Mason Brown (ed- 
itors.) American Theatre (Contains a con- 
temporary review of Margaret Fleming.) 

Montrose Moses. The American Dramatist. (A 
chapter on Herne and his work, and one on 
melodrama, also.) 

A. H. Quinn. History of the American Theatre 
from the Civil War to the Present Day. 
Crofts, 1936. (A chapter on Herne and one 
on melodrama.) 

L. C. Strang. Plays and Players of the Last 
Quarter Century. Page, 1903. 

E. E. Kidder. Peaceful Valley. Samuel French. 

Kate Ryan. Old Boston Museum Days. Little 
Brown, 1915. 
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Semi- Monthly 


Suggested Club Programs | 


FOR APRIL AND MAY 
Subject: A Study of the History of American Drama 


Continued from the January-February Issue 





First Meeting Held in April 


Suggested Assignment: It is suggested that 
this meeting of the dramatics club (Troupe) 
be devoted to a discussion of Clyde Fitch. Fitch 
is regarded by many today as one of the fore- 
most writers of high comedy, for his studies 
of characters, and for his rich inventive powers. 
A profitable and interesting hour can be spent 
in discussing the contributions of this leading 
American dramatist whose fame reached its 
peak forty years ago. The discussion may open 
with the following student reports: 1. The life 
of Clyde Fitch. 2. Clyde Fitch’s principal plays. 
3. The play, Beau Brummel. The play, 
Nathan Hale (this version may be compared 
with that of Dunlap’s written a hundred years 
before). 5. Barbara Frietchie, a play of the 
Civil War (the club will find it interesting 
to compare Barbara Frietchie as pictured by 
the dramatist and as pictured by Whittier in 
his well known poem). More student reports 
may be based upon other of Fitch’s plays, such 
as The Climbers, Major André, and The Truth. 
The discussion may continue with definitions 
of the following terms usually associated with 
Clyde Fitch: High comedy, social comedy, 
satire, comedy of manners, “human characters 
who are endowed with a shining virtue or 
possessed by one absorbing vice.” (Prof. Quinn 
has a very stimulating chapter on Clyde Fitch 
in his Volume II, A History of The American 
Drama. An interesting article on Fitch ap- 
peared in the January-February, 1937, issue 
of this magazine. ) 


Second Meeting Held in April 
Suggested Assignment: 


This meeting may 








Loving cup awarded to Valley Falls, Kansas, 

High School, winner of the Glenn Hughes 

Name a Play Contest. Awarded by Frederick 
B. Ingram Publication. 








Many dramatics clubs (troupes) 
will bring their activities for the 
year to a close with a party, dance, 
special assembly program, or 
banquet. Many of these events 
will be scheduled for late in May, 
A suggested program for the an- 
nual dramatics department ban- 
quet, as well as a discussion of the 
importance of this event in the 
dramatics program, will appear on 
the editorial page of the May-June 
issue which will be off the press 
on May 10 or sooner. 











well be devoted to a discussion of three Amer- 
ican playwrights whose contributions are very 
significant, although limited to certain aspects 
of the drama. They are William Vaughn Moody, 
with whom is associated the Drama of Revolt; 
Percy MacKaye and the Drama as Spectacle; 
and Rachel Crothers, whose feminine point of 
view has been given different and interesting 
interpretations to the dramatic themes of the 
past thirty years. (Miss Crothers’ latest play, 
Susan and God, is now touring the country, 
and many students will have the opportunity 
of comparing it with some of her earlier works.) 

The meeting may begin with student reports 
on the life of William Vaughn Moody, Percy 
MacKaye, and Rachel Crothers. The club 
sponsor may follow with a short talk on the 
contributions of these playwrights to our Amer- 
ican Drama. Moody ranks high as a poet, and 
it would be well to have a student read one 
or two of his short poems to the club. Moody’s 
best known play is The Great Divide. A mem- 
ber of the club should give a brief synopsis 
of the plot and explain the theme of this play. 
It may be advisable to have parts of the play 
read aloud. Other plays of Moody’s should be 
mentioned. One of Percy MacKaye’s better 
known plays is The Scarecrow. A _ student 
should report on the literary sources of the 
play and give a synopsis of the plot. His 
other principal plays should be mentioned. The 
meeting may close with a report of Rachel 
Crothers’ best known plays, with emphasis on 
Susan and God, which is now on tour. 


First Meeting Held in May 


Suggested Assignment: Since this will be the 
last meeting of the year for many dramatics 
club, it may be well to bring to a close this 
series of programs with a discussion of America’s 
greatest playwright, Eugene O’Neill, who also 
ranks as one of the world’s greatest dramatists 
today. There are, however, a number of other 
lesser known playwrights of the 1900-1920 dec- 
ades whom students should know. Of these the 
most important are Edward Sheldon, whose play, 
Romance, is very well known, and Owen Davis, 
author of many plays, a number of which are 
still being produced. Students may give short 
life reports of these authors and the club spon- 
sor may point out the principal contributions 
of each. The remainder of the meeting may 
be devoted to a discussion of Eugene O’Neill 
and his plays. In addition to listing O’Neill’s 
principal plays, it may be well to discuss some 
of them, such as Anna Christie, The Emperor 
jones, Marco Millions, and some of his latest 
works, such as Ah, Wilderness. 
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l. Scene from 17 CAN’T HAPPEN HERE, given by Miss Florence Rees at Twin Falls, Idaho, High School (Troupe No. 256). 2. THE NIGHT OF JANUARY 16 gi.en by 
the Garrick Dramatics Club of Hampton, Virginia, High School. Rirected by R. E. T. Lewis (Troupe No. 300). 3. THE SKY TRAIN, staged by Troupe No. 207, Mt. Vernon, 
pant. High School, directed by Mary G. Thompson. 4. Scene from NEW FIRES as given by Troupe No. o15, Stambaugh, Mich., High School, = by Helen Dunham 
(Trovpe No. 215). 5. Cast for THE GREEN LIGHT staged by Arleigh Westerbeck at Struthers. Ohio, Jr.-Sr. High School (Troupe No. 89). Cast for HEADED FOR 
EDEN, directed by Mr. Elmer Crowley at Madison High School, Rexburg, Idaho (Troupe No. 10). 7. JOBYNA STEPS OUT produced by Mrs.  Pevee B. _. at Deland, 
Florida, High School (Troupe No. 238). 8. Scene from TAKE MY ADVICE as given by Mr. B. E. Moeller at Sac City, lowa, High School (Troupe No. 12). Stage set 
for THE GHOST FLIES SOUTH, given by Mr. William Markward at Logan County High School, Sterling, Colorado (Troupe No. 87). 10. THE LITTLE bLOWwN staged 
as the all-school play at Mt. Vernon, Wash., High School (Troupe No. 207). Miss Mary G. Thompson, director. 
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LOUISIANA 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


presents course leading to A. B., A. M., and 
Ph. D. Degrees in Speech 


Summer Session, 1939 
June 5—August 3 


A full program of graduate and under- 
graduate work concerning all phases of 
Speech, plus 

The Dramatic Institute, June 5—June 
25, with Earl W. Blank, of the California 
(Pa.) Teachers College, and the 

Speech Conference, June 5-15, with a 
stimulating series of lectures by Dr. 
Gladys L. Borchers, of the University of 
Wisconsin, chairman of the Secondary 
School Committe of the N. A. T. S. 

Most of the staff listed below will be 
on duty, assisted by visiting teachers and 
lecturers. 


Regular Session, 1939-40 


Courses in Speech covering the fields of: 


Public Speaking Voice Science 

Rhetoric Speech Psychology Drama 

Debate Speech Pathology Phonetics 
Fundamentals Speech Correction Radio 


Taught by the following-named faculty: 


C. M. Wise, Ph.D. Harriett Idol, Ph.D. 

G. W. Gray, Ph.D. C. E. Kantner, Ph.D. 

C. L. Shaver, Ph.D. Clifford Anne King, Ph.D. 
D. C. Dickey, Ph.D. 
Mrs. E. P. Flower, B.A: B. O 
Ralph Steetle, M.A. 


For information write to 


Cc. M. WISE 


Chairman, Department of Speech 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
University, Louisiana 


Interpretation 























THESPIAN FELT 
LETTERS 


No. 1 


Felt insignia consisting of a rectangular 
shield, 6 inches high, 4% inches wide ; 
white felt with 4-inch letter “T” ap- 
pliqued thereon and the two masks re- 
produced in golden vellow silk machine 
embroidery ; word “Thespians” in solid 
yellow silk letters on blue “T’’, blue 
script letters “The National Dramatic 
Honor Society” above emblem and “For 
High Schools” below : 
6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia 90c 


No. 2 


Felt insignia consisting of a square shield 
of white felt with blue felt letter “T” 
appliqued thereon and two marks repro- 
duced in golden yellow silk bonaz ma- 
chine embroidery : 


5-inch shield, 4-inch insignia 70c 
7-inch shield, 6-inch insignia 90c 
No. 3 


Felt insignia same as above (No. 2) but 
with oval shaped shield '% inch larger 
than insignia: 

47-inch shield, 4-inch insignia 70c 

6'/.-inch shield, 6-inch insignia 90c 

No. 4 
Best Thespian Letter 

Same size as No. 1 above with words 
“Best Thespian Award” across shield at 
the top and year “1939” below the base 
of the letter “T.” 

6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia 90c 

Have your order approved by your 
Troupe Sponsor, and send it, with your 
remittance to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
College Hill Station Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Mention The High School Thespian. 


ON THE 
HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 








Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Members of Troupe No. 144 at Senicr High 
School, with Miss Bernice Ensberg as sponsor, 
are taking an active part this year in sponsor- 
ing “pep” meetings and school parties. Thes- 
pians attended the Dramatic Class at Barron, 
Wisconsin, where the annual speech activities 
for the district are held. They presented A 
Woman’s Touch for the Dramatic Class and 
later in the day attended the banquet, where 
make-up demonstrations were given by instruc- 
tors from the University of Wisconsin. Mem- 
bers of this troupe have also given radio plays 
celebrating Armistice Day and Christmas, and 
have presented special programs before various 
local clubs.—Mary Jane Reister, Sec’y-Treas. 

a * * 


Missouri Valley, lowa 

Barry’s Spring Dance opened the present sea- 
son at Missouri Valley High School, with Mr. 
Bernard Greeson, sponsor for Troupe No. 179, 
as directcr. The second major play of the year 
was the Junior Class play, Little Women. As 
a result of these two plays, several students 
qualified for Thespian membership. The pres- 
ent year will close with the Senior Class play, 
The Charm School, to be given in April. Be- 
cause new stage sets are built for each produc- 
tion, many students are given an opportunity 
to work on the various stage crews, thereby 
receiving valuable experience in various phases 
of dramatic work. 


Orlando, Fla. 


One Mad Night was given early in Novem- 
ber by National Thespians of Troupe No. 177 
at Orlando High School, with Miss Mildred E. 
Murphy as sponsor. Four one-act plays were 
given over Station WDBO in December. Thirty 
students attended the performance of Emperor 
Jones, given on November 18 at Stetson Uni- 
versity, Deland, Florida, where a Thespian ban- 
quet was held with members of Deland High 
School Trouve No. 238. A number of students 
from this school also attended a performance 
of The Night of January 16th at Rollins Col- 
lege, on December 10. 

* * a 


Wichita, Kansas 

A group of three one-act plavs cons'sting of 
Pink and Patches, Consolation, and The Dor- 
mitory Dub, and two full-length plays, This 
Genius Business, and Anne of Green Gables, 
made up the major dramatic productions last 
season at North High School, under the di- 
rection of Miss Evelyn H. Clark. 


Millwood, Wash. 


The all-school play, Song of My Heart, was 
the one major production of the first semester 
at West Valley High School, with Mr. Ralvh N. 
Doud as director. Who says Can’t and The 
Silver Swan were given as assembly programs 
in December. Mr. Doud sponsors Thespian 
Troupe No. 305. 


* * 


Bridgeport, Pa. 


Cleopatra’s Half Sister, and a program of 
three one-act plays, The Luck Piece, Sub- 
merged, and Dramatic Club Club Night, were 
the two major dramatic programs last season 
at Bridgeport High School, under the direction 
of Miss Sadie Marie Daher. A number of 
one-act plays including, Grandma’s Christmas, 
Too Many Marys, Patchwork Quilt. The Va- 
liant, and Not Quite Such a Goose, were given 
as assembly programs. Submerged was en- 





tered in the Radio Tournament held in May, 
at Glenside, Pa. Lewis De Cola was given 
honorable mention as a member of the cast 
The Luck Piece was entered in the annual 
play contest held at Ithaca, New York, under 
the sponsorship of the Ithaca College Little 
Theatre. 

Dramatic activities for the present season be- 
gan late in September with an assembly play 
entitled, Breakfast at Eight. Other assembly 
plays given during the fall semester included 
Chain Gang Minstrel, Christmas at Casey’s, and 
The Christmas Party. My Tomboy Girl, a 
musical comedy, was the major dramatic event 
of the fall semester. Members of Troupe No, 
139 gave a highly successful production of 
George in a Fam, as an All-Thespian play, 
Miss Daher’ writes that her Thespians practic- 
ally run the dramatic clubs in her school. Plans 
for this year include participation in the play 
tournament at Ithaca, N. Y., exchange of plays 
with nearby schools, radio broadcasts, and at. 
tendance at three professional plays. 


Ritzville, Wash. 


Miss Jeanette Kiefer, sponsor for the newly 
formed Thespian Troupe at Ritzville High 
School, writes that her Thespian organization 
is the first club established in the school for 
which students took the initiative and the 
necessary steps for the organization of the 
club. Thespians gave The Dust of the Road 
as a Christmas program, marking their first 
public performance. All Thespians in school 
took part in the play. 

7 


Canton, N. Y. 


The faculty play, Romance in a Boarding 
*sHouse, and Dickens’ Christmas Carol were the 
two major dramatic productions given during 
the fall semester at Canton High School, with 
Miss Mary Ella Bovee as director. Quiet Home 
Wedding was entered in a one-act play tourna- 
ment held at Malone, N. Y., on December 3. 
Miss Bovee writes that all members of her 
Thespian Troupe No. 259 must serve an ap- 
prenticeship in the regular dramatics club, and 
that Thespian membership is regarded as 4 
high honor worth striving for. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


The Enchanted April, staged on December 
14, 15, and Remember the Day, staged on May 
13, 14, were the two long plays staged last 
season at A. B. Davis High School, with Laura 
W. MacDonald as director. One-acts presented 
during the vear included Pink and Patches. 
Tickless Time, Joint Owners in Spain, and 
Inn of Return. * . * 


Wetumpka, Ala. 


Molly’s Aunt, Little Women, and a program 
consisting of Bashful Bobby and Elmer were the 
majcr dramatic productions last season at We 
tumpka High School, under the direction of 
Miss Margaret Hogan, troupe sponsor. Two 
one-act plavs, Sprained Ankle and Happiness, 
were also given. Members of Troupe 125 of 
this school were praised for a float which thev 
sponsored for the Mav Day parade, on Mav 6. 

Dramatic activities for the present school 
year began early in October with two very im 
teresting troupe meetings. Thespians are mak- 
ing a study of stage personalities. A one-act 
play, and a three-act play, The Yellow Shadow, 
were given during the fall semester, under Miss 
Hogan’s direction. 


. * 
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Contidentially-- 


Kenneth Turner’s version of Moliére’s The Imag- Lost Plays.” ... Miss Mary Eva Duthie, of Cornell 
inary Invalid is off the press, and we proudly offer University in New York, writes us as follows: “‘The 
) it to you as the first play to be approved by the Blue Teapot was presented in our State Festival last 
! Committee for the Revision of Old Plays for the week .. . We had about 15,000 visitors register. The 
| High School Stage, this committee working under Blue Teapot went off, as usual, with great success. 
| the Co-ordinating Committee of the American Edu- It i has tremendous appeal and, with perhaps the ex- 
cational Theatre Association . .. The comments we ception of The Bed of Petunias, is the best play for 
: have so far received have been most enthusiastic . . . a tural one-act tournament that I know. On the 
Were we complimented the other day when Marie, whole, the consensus of the audience indicated that 
7 who used to answer your correspondence, but left the level of selection and production were the highest 
to marry and now mothers a bouncing bit called this year we have ever had.” . . . Nice going, Miss 
| Nancy, wrote in to apply for a position for Nancy Jean Lee Latham! ... You wrote both of them! 
twenty years from now ... It’s a date, Marie! ... ... These plays “go” in city and state tournaments, 
Next fall we’re publishing a modern one-act poetic too. Miss Latham also wrote Just the Girl for Jimmy! 
drama, Road into the Sun, and how hopeless that This starts off the whole series of these characters in 
seems . . . poetic drama indeed .. . for high schools a full. length play, and we heartily recommend it. 
and colleges? . . . Not a chance! . . . High school It’s \delightful! The flu hit us rather hard during 
directors will never product it! .. . That’s what peo- 


part of February; about a fourth of the staff were 
ple told us about Come, Let Us Adore Him, the 


sick. . . . But the mails didn’t let up, thank you! .. . 
lovely Christmas play in blank verse, but that has 


Even the “Boss” did a little work that week ... 


l editi dh duced 
gone through several editions and has been produce You should have seen him try to balance the cash- 


, hundreds of times from coast to coast . . . Early to 


: Bed—Early to Rise certainly rose early in its first book. The bookkeepers, now back on the job, are 


year. Reprinting it a month after publication in a still laughing (and cursing) . . . Dictator Dad is onc 
larger edition, we now face another reprinting. We have 


| seldom seen people so enthusiastic about a play ... 


of the sweetest plays we know, and how it mounts! 
The first act’s good, the second better—and brilliant 


| Occasionally Robert L. Sherman drops in for a chat, —and the third act has everything! How many plays 

| and do we enjoy it! Mr. Sherman, a veteran of the do you know that have a really fine third act? ... 

theatre, owns a library of some 2800 scripts of the Dictator Dad does . . . Hope we'll hear from you— 
old days of the theatre. He has furnished a large a request for our free catalogue, or even an order for 
number of these to the editorial board of “America’s plays. Just address— 


cae The 
@ Dramatic Publishing Company 


on Good Pays 3% East Van Buren St. Department T. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





P. S.—The few plays mentioned above are priced like this: 


The Bed of Petunias, 2 m, 2 w; royalty, $10 & $5. 35c. The Imaginary Invalid, 8 m, 4 w or 5 m, 5 w; non- 
Ity. 75c. 
The Blue Teapot, 2 m, 2 w; royalty, $10 & $5. 35 Atenas | 
re oe yaad te ’ ’ r ‘ just the Girl for Jimmy, 7 m, 7 w; royalty, Basic 
Dictator Dad, 6 m, 6 w; royalty, Basic Fee Plan. 75c. Fee Plan. 75c. 
Early to Bed—Early to Rise, 5 m, 6 w; royalty, Basic Road into the Sun, 2 m, 3 w; royalty and price of 
Fee Plan. 75c. playbooks will be quoted when published. 
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Say you saw it in The High School Thespian. 





Marcu—Aprit, 1939 
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National Thespian Play- 
writing Contest 


sponsored by The Children’s Theatre Press 
South Hills, Charleston, W. Va. 


The Children’s Theatre Press of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, will again sponsor a 
nationwide Thespian playwriting contest 
this year, in its campaign to encourage the 
writing of new plays especially adapted to 
the needs of high-school producers. The 
contest is open to any playwright, amateur 
or professional, who wishes to enter. But it 
is definitely stipulated that the play must be 
written for high-school producers, high- 
school actors, and high-school audiences. It 
must be a full evening’s entertainment, play- 
ing over one hour, but not over two hours. 

The winning playwright will receive a 
silver loving cup, with his name engraved 
thereon, and the play will be eligible for 
publication, depending upon the decision of 
the Advisory Board of The Children’s 
Theatre Press, who will act as judges. If 
the book is published, the usual contract 
will be drawn up in regard to the author’s 
share of royalties. Second and third place 
will be given honorable mention, and will 
also be eligible for publication, on the same 
terms. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten on one 
side of the page, and bound in a simple 
cover. Manuscripts submitted in previous 
contests are not eligible. While every care 
will be taken of the entries, no responsibility 
can be assumed for loss of manuscripts. No 
manuscript will be returned to the author, 
unless accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 

The contest closes May 30, 1939. 


For further details, address Contest Edi- 
tor, Children’s Theatre Press, South Hills, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 





WHY THE CHIMES RANG, a production of Pierrot Troupe No. 254 at B. M. C. Durfee 


High School, Fall River, Mass. 


Costumes and settings by students. 


Directed by Miss 


Barbara Wellington. 
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Tuscola, Il. 


Major plays given at Tuscola Community 
High School during the first semester of this 
year were Big-Hearted Herbert and Galahad 
jones. Pop Reads the Christmas Carol and 
More Blessed were given in December. Miss 
Margaret Leak sponsors Troupe No. 180 at 
this school. +* * * 


Bluffton, Ohio 


Mr. Paul W. Stauffer, sponsor for Troupe 
No. 169 at Bluffton-Richland High School, 
writes that two of his Thespians entered the 
Prince of Peace Declamation Contest and one 
of them, Herbert Oyer, won the district con- 
test and is now eligible to participate in the 
State contest. Senicr Thespians have been work- 
ing on readings such as Camille and The Last 
Leaf. wd ad a 


f 
El Centro, Calif. 


A matinee and two evening performances of 
Spring Dance were given on January 20 and 21 
by the Senior Thespians of Central Union High 
School. The performances were received with 
exceptional enthusiasm by Imperial Valley play- 
goers, and the audiences commented most 
favorably upon the ease and ability which 
the cast seemed to possess throughout the 
entire play. The play was directed by Mr. 
Joe M. Burcham, sponsor for Troupe No. 325, 
and the student directors, James Rapson and 
Jack Aaron. Musical numbers by Laverne Able 
and Stan Atkins, music director, added much 
to the production. Various students assisted 
on the production committees. William Cover, 
of Hollywood, designed to stage set. Elrose 
Maquar played the leading role of Alex Ben- 
son. Others who had important parts in the 
play were J. V. Stewart, Mary Moore, Bill 
Thacker, Nevo Dowd, and Pauline Oswalt. 


- + * 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Under the direction of Miss Grace T. Sa- 
friet, three long days, Skidding, Charley's Aunt, 
and The Lady from Paris, were produced last 
year at Seabreeze High School. The Valiant, 
which was entered in the play tournament at 
Deland, Florida, The Wedding and justice a la 
Rime, were the one-act plays given. Other 
programs of a dramatic nature were the Glee 
Club operetta, Fountain of Youth, and the 
Senior class Stunt Night. 

Mr. Ernest Collier became sponsor for Troupe 
No. 129 early in the fall semester of this year 
and a number of students have been taken into 
the society under his direction. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Knoxville High School enjoyed three major 
productions during the fall semester of the 
present season. Mistakes at the Blakes, the 
Junior play, was given late in October. In No- 
vember came the Thespian play, Hot Water, 
and in January the mid-year Seniors followed 
with two performances of Wings of the Morn- 
ing. The semester’s program also included the 
annual stunt show, FJoyland, given on De- 
cember 9, and the one-act plays, Christmas 
Carol, Let’s Honeymoon Again, Two’s a 
Crowd, and Not Quite Such a Goose. Super- 
vision of the dramatics department is in charge 
of Mr. O. E. Sams, Jr., sponsor for Troupe 
No. 283. A lafge number of students were 
admitted to Thespian membership in January. 

Five full-length plays were given during the 
1937-38 season at Knoxville High School under 
Mr. Sams’ direction. The program included 
Happy-Go-Lucky, The Yankee King, Stage 
Door, and the premiere production of George 
Savage’s newest play, Parents and Pigtails. Five 
student-written one-act plays were given during 
the year. Mr. Sams enjoys not only the dis- 
tinction of having qualified and admitted the 
largest number of Thespians for the year 1938- 
°39, but he sponsors the most extensive dra- 
matics program among the high schools of the 
South. ‘ . 


Bramwell, W. Va. 


He Was a Gay Senorita and Mr. Cinderella 
were the two long plays given last year at 
Bramwell High School, under the direction of 
Miss Ruth Casey. One-acts given during the 
year included The Idlings of the King, Henrys 
Mail Order Wife, Rooting for Ruth, The 
Pampered Darling, and It Pays to Be a Poggle. 
The Music Department gave Tom Sawyer early 
in December. A series of broadcasts were 
given over WHIS by the Radio Guild. 

* * 


Sanford, Fla. 


The Whole Town’s Talking was the first of 
three major dramatic productions during the 
spring semester of last season at Seminole High 
School, under the direction of Mrs. May B. 
Maxwell. Calm Yourself was the second pro 
duction, given in April by the Junior class. The 
year came to a close on May 30, with the 
Thespian production of three one-act plays, 
Dust Of the Road, A Mad Breakfast, and 
Hathaway Murder Mystery. Other one-acts 
given in chapel programs included Let There 
Be Light, entered in the District Contest at 
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Rollins College, on April 4, The Dummy, 
Who Gets the Car Tonight? Don’t Pick the 
Flowers, Who Says Cant? and two Thespian 
original plays, Grandmother's Blue Bowl, and 
The Sure Fire Salesman. The Glee Clubs gave 
the operetta, Gypsy Rover, on May 12. 

Miss Helen Wellman became sponsor for 
Troupe No. 130 when school opened for the 
present year. 


Coeur D’Alene, Idaho 


Large and enthusiastic audiences saw the 
performances of Ceiling Zero, given on January 
19 and 20 at Coeur d’Alene High School. The 
production was directed by Miss Doris E. Mar- 
solais, sponsor for Thespian Troupe No. 190. 
Plans for the present semester include the pro- 
duction of Seven Sisters, the Junior Class play, 
and the presentation of You Can’t Take It 
With You, to be given this spring by the 
Senior Class. Wilder’s The Happy Fourney and 
Wilde’s Standish Pride were given early in 
the semester, and one of them will be entered 
in the State declamation and one-act play fes- 
tival this spring.—Audrea Dahlberg, Secretary. 


” 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Holiday, by Philip Barry, was given by the 
seniors of Mainland High School as their class 
play early in March. The leading roles were 
taken by Thespians who are under the super- 
vision of Miss Louise Royall. Late in No- 
vember, Oh Professor, was given as the Por- 
poise Play. Thespians from this school were 
host last semester at a dance given in the 
hallroom of the Ocean Park Hotel, to Thespians 
from Seabreeze High School, Deland, Sanford 
and Orlando. Miss Royall and Mr. Chester 
Howarth, also from Mainland, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Collier from Seabreeze acted as 
chaperons.—Geraldine O’Brien, reporter. 

. * + 


Berlin, N. H. 


The 1937-38 season was crowded with dra- 
matic activities for the students of Berlin Sen- 
ior High School. Three full-length plays, Fly 
Away Home, Night of Fanuary 16th, and 
Windy Willows, were produced under the di- 
rection of Miss Margaret H. Fraser, Thespian 
sponsor and Regional Director for New Hamp- 
shire. A- number of one-act plays, most of 
them given during school assemblies, were also 
produced. Among the one-acts were; The 
Inn of Return, In the High Places, Deadline, 
Be a Little Cuckoo, Ambition, Bargains, A 
Unicorn and a Fish, Out. of the Storm, The 
Clod, and The House On the Sand. Thespians 
produced the three special programs of the 
year, a Christmas program, a St. Patrick’s pro- 
gram, and an Easter program. Beyond the Last 
Mile received first place in the dramatic read- 
ing contest held at Durham, on May 6. Thes- 
pians closed a very profitable year with a 
banquet-initiation, on May 17, attended by 
forty-six people. Decoraticns for the special 
event were in blue and gold, Thespian colors. 
The initiation by candlelight after the banquet 
was most impressive, with Miss Fraser, John 
Cross, and Edythe Epstein in charge. Twen- 
ty-seven students took the oath of membership. 

* * 


Stow, Ohio 


Cappy Ricks, a Thespian production, and 
Ghost Train, given by the Senior class, were 
the two long plays produced last year at Stow 
High School, with Mrs. Helen Troesch as di- 
tector. The year also included the produc- 
tion of the following one-act plays, several of 
which were given at Thespian meetings: Shep- 
herd’s Star, Trampled Gardens, The Eleven 
Million, Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil, 
A Woman of Judgment, Swamp Spirit, Minuet, 
The Twelve Pound Look, The Boy Comes 
Home, Breakfast, and A Grotesque for Novem- 
ber. The one-act play, The Seventh Jewel re- 
ceived Superior Rating at the Thespian con- 
test held at Kent State University, on April 30, 
and third place in the Akron Jewish Center 
Contest held in Akron, early in May. Special 
Programs for the year included The Pirates 
o} Penzance, Twelve Dancing Princesses, and 
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This beautiful 75c edition contains 68 music plates 
engraved from first editions: 


Lou'siana Belle 

Oh! Lemuel! 

Open Thy Lattice, Love 

Oh! Susanna 

Camptown Races 

Wilt Thou Be Gone, Love 

Nelly Bly 

Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming 
Oh! Boys, Carry Me ‘Long 

Old Uncle Ned 

Some Folks 

Glendy Burk, The 

Village Maiden 

Beautiful Dreamer 

Hard Times Come Again No More 
Ring, Ring de Banjo 

My Old Kentucky Home 

Massa's in de Cold Ground 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair 


“The sparkling, lilting, the sweet and melanchol 
tunes of Stephen Foster live again, as does America’s 
most beloved composer himself, in the four-act play, 
ae FOSTER or WEEP NO MORE MY 


Knoxville News-Sentinel. 





—— STEPHEN POSTER 


Romantic Play in 4 acts, with music, by EArt Hopson SMITH 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. : 


6 East 39th Street, New York City } 





This appealing play unfolds the beautiful 
romance between Stephen Foster, the great 
composer, and Susan Pentland and Jane 
Denny McDowell, once Pittsburgh’s most 
celebrated young ladies. Stephen and Susan 
have always been in love with each other, 
and are engaged to be married. But Jane, 
too, has always loved Stephen. Stephen’s 
family force him to leave for Cincinnati, 
there to work in his brother’s shipping | 
yards ; to forget his desire to go on writ- 
ing songs, and to prove that he can sup- 
port a wife. While Stephen is away his 
rival, Andrew Robinson, wins and marries } 
Susan. Meantime Stephen has determined 
to live his own life in the face of all oppo- 
sition. He returns to Pittsburgh, learns 
what Susan has done, and marries Jane. 
The marriages do not alter Stephen’s love 
for Susan, nor Susan’s for Stephen. But 
Jane’s charm and understanding save the 
situation. Time draws Susan to Andrew’s 
standards; thus helping Stephen to fall 
out of love with Susan, and in love with 
Jane. The text includes the most famous 
Foster songs. 

Romantic play in 4 acts. 7 men; 5 women; 
(extras, choruses). 1 interior setting; cos- } 
tumes, mid-19th century. Books, with full 
text of play, and piano and vocal score of 
21 songs, 75c. Royalty, $10.00. 
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Class Day. Fifteen students were admitted to 
membership in troupe No. 155. 
* * * 


Lawrence, Kansas 

The 1937-38 seascn for Liberty Memorial 
High School, with Mr. W. Walter Russell as 
director of dramatics, opened with New Fires, 
staged by the Hi-Y—G. R. groups in Novem- 
ber. The Dramatics Club followed with a 
production of the Shepherds’ Star, given in 
December. In February, the Juniors gave 
Dulcy as their class play, and the Seniors 
closed the season with The Nut Farm, on May 
20. One-acts produced during the year were 
The Villain Still Pursued Her, Wennies on 
Wednesday, Pampered Darling, and Sub- 
merged, which was entered in the Dramatics 
Festival held at Chanute and which received 
first award for individual performance. Oh! 
Doctor was staged in February by the Vocal 
Music Department. 

* * * 
Bloomburg, Pa. 

Three long plays, Quality Street, Big Heart- 
ed Herbert, and The Black Flamingo, were 
produced last season by Mrs. Harriet Hartman 
Kline at Bloomsburg High School. The sea- 
son also included the following one-acts: A 
Christmas Idyll, Ticket Please, About Face, 
Caps and Bells, and Women Folk. 

* 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
Thespian activities were renewed last season 
at Shenandoah High School, under the leader- 





Over five thousand plays are available to 
high schools in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Kentucky and Illinois, through the Drama 
Loan Service of the Extension Division of 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. All 
you pay is the postage on the plays you wish 
to examine. Full details on how to borrow 
plays may be obtained from the Drama 
Loan Service director, Mr. George Blair. 











ship of Miss May Virden. Four long plays 
were given. The season opened with Tommy, 
staged by the Girl Reserves, on October 19, 20. 
In December came the Junior play, J’ll Leave 
It To You. Thespians gave Craig’s Wife as 
their play of the year, on March 10. The 
Seniors closed the year on May 4, with their 
producticn of You and I. The Corn Husk 
Doll was given at a special Christmas chapel 


program. 
* * * 


Greenwich, Conn. 


The present dramatic season for Greenwich 
High School, under the direction of Miss 
Madge Vest, opened with two performances of 
Stage Door, on October 20, 21, sponsored by 
the high school drama association. My Mary- 
land, an operetta, followed on December 8, 9, 
for which the drama association and the glee 
clubs were joint sponsors. One-acts given for 
assembly included In Heaven and Earth and 
Circumstances. The latest major production 
was Pride and Prejudice, given on March 15, 
18. Miss Vest sponsors Troupe No. 243. 

* * * 


Great Falls, Mont. 


Miss Evelyn Clinton, sponsor for Troupe No. 
229, at Great Falls High School, reports the 
production of The Late Christopher Bean, on 
December 10, under the sponsorship of the 
Faculty Little Theatre, the production of two’ 
assembly one-act plays, and a bill of poetrv 
presented on October 29. The poems were 
used as an introduction to acting, and were 
grouped into acts. The performance was pre- 
faced by a group reading poems before each 
act, the actors spoke as they acted. 


Birkirkara, Malta 


Requests for copies of The High School 
Thespian were received at the national office 
from the director of drama of the Academy 
of Stenography, located in Birkirkara, Malta. 
The island of Malta is a British possession. 
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CREAM 
OF THE CROP 





SPRING PLAYS 


(Three Act Plays) 


ROMANTIC BY REQUEST — by 
Ahlene Fitch. With everyone vacation- 
ing, anything can happen in a small 
rural summer hotel, and it threatens 
to, but peppery Grandma comes to 
Reuben’s rescue when suave Harold 
is about to succeed in blackmailing 
him. Royalty $25.00. Price 75c. 


BLACK CAT—by Robert St. Clair. 
Directors are reporting unusual suc- 
cess with this mystery-thriller in 
which Mother Strange, interested in 
spiritualism, is murdered. Royalty, 


$25.00. Price 75c. 


TANGLED YARN — by Dagmar 
Vola. In this delightful comedy, 
Camilla lies her way out of one tan- 
gled “yarn” into another until the 
hilarious climax. Royalty, $10.00. 
Price 50c. 


THE OBSTINATE BRIDE — by 
Robert St. Clair. When the bride says 
“no” instead of “yes” at the altar, 
and later decides she wants her jilted 
fiance back, it precipitates an ava- 
lanche of fun. Royalty, $10.00. 
Price 50c. 


CONTEST PLAYS 


(One Act Plays) 
THE JEWELLED CROSS —a new 


drama of powerful intensity. Royalty, 


$10.00. Price 50c. 
WAY STATION—dramatic fantasy. 


Won excellent rating in Iowa Univer- 
sity tournament. Royalty, $10.00. 
Price 50c. 


THE CRIPPLED HEART — drama 
of the Ozark mountains. Won Mis- 
souri state contest under the title, 
“The Swap.” Royalty, $5.00. Price 50c. 


PINK GIRL—comedy-drama, quaint 
and charming. Wisconsin contest win- 
ner. Royalty, $5.00. Price 50c. 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS — 
drama, with excellent characteriza- 
tions of Chinaman and Mexican. Re- 
cent Kansas play tournament winner. 
Royalty, $10.00. Price 50c. 


THE ROSE GARDEN—a delightful 
comedy which won first place in the 
Drake University play tournament. 


Royalty, $5.00. Price 50c. 
RED FLANNELS — comedy. Prize 


play extremely popular for entertain- 
ment or contest. No royalty. Price 50c. 


Send for our free catalog listing hundreds of other 
‘“‘hit’” plays and contest-winning readings. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa 
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Scene from THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE staged by Troupe No. 230 at F 
Hill High School, Cumberland, Md. Directed by Miss Gerardine Pritchard. a 





Pontiac, Mich. 


The most successful program ever given by 
the Playcrafters of Pontiac Senior High School 
as a group was the Christmas pageant, The 
Adoration of the Kings and Shepherds, given 
before three assembly periods under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. N. Viola. Troupe No. 296 was 
recently established at this high school under 
Mr. Viola’s sponsorship. The fifteenth year 
of annual school plays will be celebrated with 
a production of Dulcy, the first play directed 
by Mr. Viola in Pontiac. 

* > * 
Longview, Texas 


Miss Ethel Kaderli reports a very successful 
production of Early To Bed, Early To Rise at 
Longview Senior High School on December 
16. Miss Kaderli established Troupe No. 282 
at her high school during the fall semester, 
with the following students forming the char- 
ter roll: Bette J. Thompson, Jane Wood, 
Coleen Grant, Billy Bob Terrel, Mary Elizabeth 
Hill, Helen Hall, Tommy Anderson, Delfred 
Few, Lon Livsey, and Sue Jeanne Daly. 

7 


Concord, N. C. 


Dramatics students at Concord High School, 
under the direction of Miss Lillian Quinn, 
Thespian sponsor and Regional Director for 
North Carolina, have a new stage this season 
on which to present their productions. Last 
season, due to a fire which destroyed the high 
school building, the dramatic program was cut 
considerably. However, the dramatic club gave 
Little Women during the fall semester, and the 
Seniors succeeded in giving Seventeen as their 
class play, in April. The dramatic club also 
received first place with its production of 
Submerged in the district one-act play contest 
and participated in the final event at Chapel 
Hill. A group of fifteen new students took the 
oath of Thespian membership. 

+ ¥ + 


Elkader, Iowa 


The Queen’s Husband, staged on April 7, 8, 
a bill of four one-act plays consisting of Han’s 
Burlow’s Last Pupbet, The Weak Spot, Knives 
from Syria, and The Londonderry Air, staged 
on April 11, and the operetta, H. M. S. Pina- 
fore, were the major dramatic events of the 
1937-38 season at Elkader High School and 
Junior College, under the direction of Miss 
Lillian M. Holmes. The Florist’s Shop was 
given at the Junior College Conference held at 
Lenox College, on April 8. 

*% % 


Covington, Ky. 

Under the supervision of Miss Lillian Scuth- 
gate, three full-length plays, Slightly Delirious, 
She Stoops to Conquer, and High Pressure 
Homer, and the following one-act play: A 
Unicorn and a Fish, Finding His Occupation, 


, 








Ten Room Cottage, Lend Me Five Shillings 
What You Need Is a Doctor, Three Potatoes 
from Mary, and The Chafing Dish Party, made 
up the dramatic program for last season at 
Holmes High School. 
. * a 
Kansas City, Kansas 


New Fires, a production of the Senior Class, 
was the first major play of the present season 
for Rosedale Junior-Senior High School, un- 
der the direction of Miss Edith A. Youmans, 
sponsor for Thespian Troupe No. 232. The 
play was performed on December 15. When 
the Chimes Rang was given at a special Christ- 
mas program. 

* * * 


Paragould, Ark. 


The Scphomore Class and Drama Depart- 
ment were the joint sponsors of the full-length 
play, Grandma Goes Hollywood, staged in Ap- 
ril of last season at Paragould High School, 
with Mrs. W. J. Stone as director. One-acts 
for the season included ‘A Lady Loses Her 
Hoops, Chinese White, Faith and Works, His 


‘First Dress Suit, Ten Minutes by the Clock, 


The Powers That Be, and Wisdom Teeth. The 
season also included two special programs: the 
Senior Follies, given in May, and a Drama- 
tics Department program consisting of studies 
in rythmic movement, pantomimes, make-up 
exhibitions, etc. The play, Chinese White and 
His First Dress Suit received first place in the 
Junior and Senior play contests held at Jones- 
boro and Paragould respectively. Several stu- 
dents of this high school won honors in the 
public speaking contests. 

Activities reported so far this season include 
the Christmas play, Mimi Lights the Candle, 
given by Thespians, and the full-length play, 
Truth on a Holiday. Lighting equipment has 
also been added to the stage. Charlotte Kamp 
won first place for Arkansas in the Ingram con- 
test for naming the new play by Glenn Hughes. 

*% > - 


Romney, W. Va. 


Red Hot Peppers and The Country Doctor 
were the two long plays produced by Miss Ruth 
Riheldaffer at Romney High School last season. 
One-acts given during the year included Pink 
and Patches, Fixin’s and The Nativity. A Re 
view of the Movies and a program of panto- 
mimes were also given during the season. 

Plans have already been made for the school 
to participate in the West Virginia Drama Fes- 
tival now being held under the sponsorship of 
the National Thespian Society. 

# . . 


Elmhurst, III. 


York Community High School began its 
present dramatic season with the Senior Class 
play, Seven Keys to Baldpate, the majority of 
parts of which were taken by Thespians. Thea 
followed the seventh annual Thespian drama 
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Night which included ’Op-O’-Me-Thumb, Dust 

of the Road, and Pierre Patelin. All the de- 

ions and construction plans were selected from 

thse drawn by Thespians. Miss Doris E. 

White has charge of Troupe No. 94 this year. 
* *% 


Maryville, Tenn. 


Thespian activities were introduced last sea- 
gn at Maryville Hieh School under the direc- 
tion of Miss Alberta B. Coventry. The new 
goupe began its program with a contest of 
four one-act plays, A Silver Lining, Peace at 
Any Price, Two’s Company, and You Can't 
Stop Cupid, held late in March. Other major 
dramatic events included the Junior class play, 
Moon River Rancho, and the Senior class play, 
Second Fiddle. Other one-acts produced in- 
duded Ghost Hunters, Neighbors, The Trysting 
Place, and In May With June. All members 
of the cast of Long Horns, entered in the East 
Tennessee Literary League, received silver 
medals. The play received second place hon- 
ors in the district contest. Special programs 
for the year included the operetta, The Gypsy 
Rover, and a Book Week Revue. Thespians 
dosed their season with a banquet held on 
May 14. 

Early in October of this school year, Thes- 
pians staged a one-act play for the school car- 
nival. Thespians also took an active part during 
the Christmas holidays in raising funds for 
purchasing new stage furniture. Plans for the 
present semester call for the production of a 
three-act play and several one-act plays. The 
annual one-act play contest was held early in 
March. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Three performances of Maxwell Anderson’s 
The Star Wagon were given on November 21, 
22, 23, at Glenville High School, under the 
direction of Mr. Eugene R. Davis. Several 
faculty members and a number of students 
assisted on the various production committees. 
Mr. Davis’ production of this play is probably 
the first to be given among high schools. 


* * 


Sarasota, Fla. 


No More Peace, given by dramatics depart- 
ment of Sarasota High School, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Donald McQueen, was presented 
at a special performance on November 3 before 
seven hundred members of the Florida State 
Parent-Teacher Association. Sarasota gave the 
first high school production of this play. In 
February followed the production of 7o’s Boys 
as a test production for one of the play pub- 
lishers. The season will close in May with a 
production of As You Like It. 

* *% 


* 
Sioux City, Iowa 


The mid-year graduating class gave two per- 
formances of Spring Fever last season at East 
High School. The June graduating class gave 
two performances of Growing Pains as the final 
dramatic production of the year. Both plays 
were directed by Mr. Chas. M. Tyler. The 
year included the operetta, Pirates of Pen- 
tance, produced by the Music Department, un- 
der the direction of Mr. H. H. Buntley, and the 
following one-acts ; Just a Little Mistake, Cher- 
ty Special, The Incurable Optimist, Maryett 
and Maryott, Girls Will Be Girls, The Perfect 
Brick, Detour Ahead, and Sparkling Lucia, 
staged during afternoon public performances 
under the direction cf Mr. Herbert A. Lewis, 
sponsor for Troupe No. I 60. 

% 


Darien, Conn. 


The Senior Class play, A Lucky Break, 
staged on November 18, and the assembly one- 
act plays, Pop Reads the Christmas Carol, For 
Distinguished Service, an original skit, and the 
Junior Class play, The Whole Town’s Talking, 
were the principal dramatic events of the fall 
semester at Darien High School, under the 
direction of Miss Elsa Pettersson. Miss Pet- 
tersson reports also that a one-act play contest 
z, ae sponsored among the classes in her 

ool. 
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‘(We °Present 


With Great Pride Two of the Greatest Play Scoops Ever Made by a 
Publisher of Amateur Plays. 


FIRST 


A tremendously great play-version of the novel that sold 
over ONE MILLION COPIES. It will duplicate that 
record in its three-act play form. A human, vital, heart- 
warming, colorful, comic story by the author of “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine." 


**LITTLE SHEPHERD is a natural for 
amateurs. I! ordered Charles 
George's dramatization with some 
misgivings, for 1! have loved the 
novel for years and | wasn't sure 
that it could be done into play form 
for the amateur stage, especially 
in one set. It's great. All the 
thrilling, comic, sentimental and 
beautiful episodes of the book are 
here in profusion."'—V. D. B., 
Brockton, Mass. 


costumes. 


JOHN FOX JR.'S GREATEST NOVEL 


“THE LITTLE SHEPHERD 
of KINGDOM COME" 


Dramatized from the Novel 


by CHARLES GEORGE 


who gave you that great dramatic version of ''The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer." IT'S NOT GOOD. IT'S GREAT! 


One simple interior set. Cast of 5 men and 8 women. Modern 


All the favorite characters in the novel come to 
life in this great play. You'll love Chad, the 
seventeen-year-old mountain waif, who gets 
“eddication,' and finds his rightful place in the 
fine home of a Kentucky Colonel. 


BOOKS, 50 CENTS. 


ROYALTY, $10.00 EACH PERFORMANCE. 


SECOND 


Leave it to Baker's Plays to be First to Offer Anytime, Anywhere in 
the History of Amateur Theatricals, a- Published Three-Act Version of 
that Rip-Roaring, Side-Splitting Farce Comedy 


“PECK'S BAD BOY" 


Based on the famous stories by George W. 
Peck, and put into play-form by CHARLES 
GEORGE, the foremost playwright in the ama- 
teur field. 

One simple interior set. Modern costumes. Cast of 6 men 
and 8 women. The genuine, authorized version of this world- 
renowned work. 

Henry Peck, Jr. and his pal, Jimmy Duffy, are as 
widely-known and beloved as Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn. Be among the first to pro- 
duce this merry play. Order now! You'll roar 
with laughter over the pranks played by this 
all-American boy. It's clean! It's wholesome! 
It's funny! The ideal High School play for 
1939-40. 

BOOKS, 50 CENTS. 
ROYALTY, $10.00 EACH PERFORMANCE 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street and 448 So. Hill Street 
Boston, Massachusetts Los Angeles, California 


“Our community was very 
pleased with PECK'S BAD BOY. 
There are hundreds of laughs in the 
play both for the cast and the audi- 
ence. | can truthfully say that the 
cast and myself thoroughly enjoyed 
every minute of rehearsal and pro- 
duction of the play."'"—Young High 
School, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

We have scores of other ftesti- 
monials covering high school pro- 
ductions of this fine play. . 





Say yeu saw it in The High School Thespian. 

















’ 
For Your SENIOR CLASS PLAY 


DOUBLE DOOR 


A play in three acts by 
ELIZABETH McFADDEN 


Theme: the unending battle for self- 
expression and domination within a 
family. Characters: 5 women, 7 men. 
Time: a full evening. Scene: one set, 
a Victorian living-room in an old 
house on Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Reviews 


“A thriller of a new kind, beautifully written, 
clean as a whistle, and arousing in its spectators 
a tenseness of interest I have rarely seen 
equalled in a playhouse.” 


Elizabeth Jordan, America. 


“*Double Door’ was thrilling for the bitterly in- 
tense struggle carried on by Victoria Van Bret 
. - - to dominate her sister and half-brother and 
the Van Bret multi-millions. I have never seen 
a villain or viilainess receive such hearty ap- 
plause at the end of a play. I hope you see 
it and—if you can find a Victoria—you can do it.”’ 


W. J. Farma, Players Magazine. 
“At last a play has come to town that can be 
heartily recommended. Sturdy theatre, com- 


pelling, finely staged. Once you are within the 
radius of ‘Double Door’ you wi'l remain trans- 


fixed until you know what's behind it.’’ 
Bernard Sobel, Mirror, New York. 


Price: 75 cents. Royalty: $25.00. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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JUST RELEASED 


In time for your 
Spring Production 


THE HILL 
BETWEEN 


Another folk play of the 
southern mountains by Lula 
Vollmer, whose SUN-UP is 
one of the great American 
plays. Send us seventy-five 
cents today for your copy, 
and ask for our free descrip- 
tive catalogue. 


Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Cast for ’LL LEAVE IT TO YOU, given as the Senior Class play at Wyoming, Ill, 


Community High School. 


Directed by Miss Margaret Meyn. 





Ronceverte, W. Va. 

A busy dramatics season for Greenbrier High 
School, with Miss Lucy M. Yates as director, 
opened on December 5, with the production 
of The Attorney for the Defense given to a 
crowded house. A program of one-act plays 
followed in January. Miss Yates reports that 
her Thespians are invited to perform before 
many local groups ,including the Rotary, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s club, P. T. A. 
organization and church groups. “Our Thes- 
pian troupe,” she continues, “has succeeded 
in making our school drama conscious.” 

* * + 


Madison, S. Dak. 


The dramatic classes of Madison High 
School opened their season with the one-act 
play, Say It With Taffy, given at the annual 
school carnival, with Miss Mabel Phelps and 
Miss Winifred Nervig as directors. Miss Phelps 
is sponsor for Troupe No. 302. One of the 
most interesting attractions at the carnival was 
the “Little Theatre,’ under the supervision of 
Thespians. A dancing doll act, readings, mu- 
sical numbers and a pantomine made up the 
“Little Theatre’ program. ‘Two one-acts were 
directed and staged by Thespians late in No- 


vember. 
* * ¥ 


Urbana, III. 

Under the leadership of Miss Ethel Ham- 
ilton, Urbana High School enjoyed a full sea- 
son of dramatic activities during the 1937-38 
school term. Major dramatic events included 
Ceiling Zero, Pride and Prejudice, Skidding, 
Windfall, and four dramatic nights of three 
one-act plays each. Windfall was written by 
a Thespian cf this school. Plays for the dra- 
matic nights included A Game of Chess, 
Three’s a Crowd, Reunion, Little Prison, Bread, 
Caramels, Afraid of the Dark, and There’s 
Always Tomorrow. The season also included 
several Christmas plays, skits, and special pro- 
grams given over the local radio stations. The 
Man Who Dreamed Too Much .was entered 
in the Illinois State Speech League Contest, 
and a member cf the cast made the All-State 
cast. Afraid of the Dark was entered in the 
contest sponsored by Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

Dramatic activities for the fall semester of 
this year included two nights of student-directed 
one-act plays, Christmas plays, and a produc- 
tion of Smilin’ Through in January. Sleeping 
Beauty was given in February as a project for 
the Community Children’s Theatre. 

* * * 


Kansas City, Kansas 

The 1937-38 dramatic season for Wyandotte 
High Schcol, with Mr. Charles T. Harrell as 
director, included the class plays, 1 Want A 
Policeman and Pride and Prejudice, the Dra- 
matics Club production of Stage Door, the 
drama classes production of Everyman, and a 
bill cf three one-act plays. The play, Stuffed 
Owls and Twins were entered in the Northeast 
Kansas League Festival held at North Kansas 
City High School. Special programs included 
the operetta, An Old Kentucky Garden, staged 





in April by the Vocal Department. Troupe 
No. 162 was installed during the second sem- 
ester at this school, with Mr. Harrell as 
sponsor. 

Various dramatic activities are being spon- 
sored this season under Mr. Harrell’s direction, 
a full report of which will be made later. 

” * *% 


Ashtabula, Ohio 

The 1937-38 dramatic season for Ashtabula 
Harbor High School began with the Senior class 
play, The Show-Off, staged in December. In 
February, the Juniors gave Lena Rivers, which 
proved very successful. The season closed with 
the Thespian production of Berkeley Square, 
the outstanding play of the season, with Hugh 
Hyde taking the part of Peter Standish. The 
year also included several one-acts, including 
Never Ain’t, Common Clay Court, Sky Fodder, 
jazz and Minuet. A Carnival Skit, given by 
the Dramatics club and Speech class on March 
6, was a special event of the year. Seventeen 
new members took the oath of Thespian men- 
bership. Thespian activities are under the 
direction of C. Richard Orr, director of dra- 
matics. 

> * * 

Prophetstown, Ill. 

Growing Pains, given by the Junior Class, 


_ was the one major play given during the fall 


semester at Prophetstown High School, under 
the direction of Miss Pearl M. Rumble, spon- 
sor for Troupe No. 244. Thespians took a 
leading part in the production of the following 
one-acts; The White Phantom, A Pan of 
Fudge, Christmas at Casey’s, and More Blessed, 
staged as assembly programs. 
* * # 


Switchback, W. Va. 


The Players Dramatic Club presented Bash- 
ful Bobby as the first major play of the present 
season for Elkhorn High School. Assembly 
plays included the one-acts, The Jeweled Hand 
and Just What They Wanted. Miss Gertrude 
E. Skaggs directs dramatics and ‘Thespian 
activities at this school. 


Pekin, Il. 


Under the direction of Mr. W. Kirtley At 
kinson, four long plays were produced during 
the 1937-38 season at Pekin Community High 
School. The year opened-in December with 
the Thespian play, Night of January 16th. In 
February came the Junior class play, By 
Hearted Herbert, and in May the Seniors gave 
as their class play, Death Takes a Holiday. 
The year ended with a commencement pageant, 
History of Pekin. The year also included four 
one-act plays given at chapel, vesper and civic 
club programs. Thespians sponsored an eX 
change of plays for chapel programs during 
the spring semester with Bradley Polytechnic 
University and Pecria High School. 

Activities for the fall semester of the present 
season included the production of eight one-act 
plays, the All-School play, Kind Lady, and 
Seven Sisters, given early in February during 
National Drama Week. 
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«xxx PLAYS 
for 
HIGH SCHOOL 
THESPIANS 


We specialize in plays for 
High Schools. Percentage 
Royalty. Playbook Exchange. 





New Fires, 6 M. 9 W. 
SPRING Fever, 6 M. 6 W. 
BEGINNER'S Luck,7M.8W. 
HEADED FOR EDEN, 7 M. 10 W. 
Tue Kinc Rupes By, 6 M. 6 W. 
REMEMBER THE Day, 13 M. 12 W. 

WINGS OF THE MorRNING, 6 M. 9 W. 
AMERICAN, VeRY Earty, 9 M. 10 W. 


THE Hoosier SCHOOLMASTER, 18 M. 8 W. 
PARENTS AND Pictaits, 5 M. 8 W. 
ONCE IN A LIFETIME, 6 M. 7 ; 
APRON-STRING REVOLT, 7 M. 6 W. 


Tue Eves or TiLaAtoc,7 M.7 W. 
UNIVERSAL A.iBI, 7 M. 7 W. 
HEART Trovusie, 5 M. 5 W. 


Any of these plays may be purchased on 
our Exchange Plan, for examination pur- 
poses. Books, 75 cents each. See expla- 
nation of the Exchange Plan and Percen- 
tage royalty on page 3 of our catalogue. 


One-Acts 


SUBMERGED, 6 M. 
Firty-Firty, 2 M. 2 W. 
A MESSAGE FROM KuurFu, 4 M. 
A NIGHT IN THE CounrtTrRY, 6 M. 3 
THE SOUND AND THE Fury, 2 M. 2 
Last Fiicgut Over; 3 M. 2 W. 
STRANGE Roap, 1 M.3 W. 
Sxy-Fopper, 3 M. 


Books, 50 Cents each. Royalty, $5.00. 


W. 
W. 


Plays for Study and Production 


TREASURE HUNT 
And Four Other One-Act Plays for 
Young People. 


STAR BRIGHT 
And Four Other Short Plays for the Teens. 


THE YEARBOOKS 


Twenty-Five Non-Royalty One-Act Plays 
in Each Volume. 


TELL-A-VISION PLAYS 


Write for descriptive catalogue and full 
information concerning rules and prizes 
in our Play-Picture Contest. 


Row, Peterson & Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


131 E. 23rd St. 149 New Montgomery St. 
New York City San Francisco 
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COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Dae IP Ie IN» 


S-enery TIF FIN, OHIO 


for Rent TRADE MARK 


























Parkersburg, W. Va. 


A school one-act play tournament, the win- 
ning play of which was given publicly on Jan- 
uary 25; the Christmas play, Why The Chimes 
Rang; a series of radio programs over Station 
WPAR, and the production of Barry’s Spring 
Dance, on January 13, made up the major 
dramatic activities for the first semester at 
Central High School, under the direction of 
Miss Wanda Mitchell. Last year’s produc- 
tions included Good Morning, Three Days of 
Gracie, Trouble in Paradise, One Made Night, 
and The Bishop’s Candlesticks. Twenty-five 
students made up the charter roll for Troupe 
No. 264 which Miss Mitchell established in her 
school early in May of last spring. Thespians 
meet weekly with a class of forty apprentices 
who are striving to qualify for membership. 
Thespians also meet privately cnce a month. 

* * * 


Tampa, Fla. 


The Younge:t and Milestones, productions 
of the two Senior A>classes, were the two long 
plays given during the past season at Hillsbor- 
ough High School, under the supervision of 
Miss Thelma E. Jones. Performances in as- 
sembly were given of the follcw:ng one-act 
plays, The Boy Comes Home, Heaven Will 
Protect the Working Girl, The Man in the 
Bowler Hat, Dust of the Road, The No ’Count 
Boy, and Dolly’: Little Bills. Bread received 
a first place certificate in the district play 
contest he'd at Tampa, and second place in 
the preliminaries of the final contest held at 
Gainesville on April 30. 

* 


Audubon, Iowa 


Members of Troupe No. 338 opened the 
dramatics program late in September at Audu- 
bon High School with the production of three 
one-act plays, Make-Up and Live, Wienies on 
Wednesday, and Miss Mobray’s Big Moment. 
Thespians followed with a production of The 
Rafferty Racket, on October 26. On Decem- 
ber 14, the Senior Class gave The Family Up- 
stairs. All Through the House was presented 
as the Christmas play on December 22. Mr. 
John D. Schofield directs dramatics and Thes- 
pian activities at this school. 

* . * 


Mount Vernon, Wash. 


Miss Mary G. Thompson reports that four 
major plays will have been produced at Mount 
Vernon High School by the time the present 
season comes to a close. The Junior College 
plav, The King Rides By, opened the year on 
November 4. On December 9, follcwed the 
Thespian play, Adam and’ Eva, and on March 
3 came the all-school play. The fourth play 
will be given by the Senior Class, on May 5. 
The fall semester also included an evening cf 
one-act plays given by students of the Drama 
Class. 


* * * 
Rockport, Mass. 


The full-length play, Early to Bed, Early to 
Rise, and the one-acts Lover of Kilcairn, Mad 
Breakfast, Mis’ Mercy, and Sparkin’, were pre- 
sented during the fall semester at Rockport 
High Schcol. with Miss Marion S. Marshall 
directing. Activities also included the con- 
struction of a permanent stage set, the studv 
of professional make-up, and the making of 
lighting apparatus. Miss Marshall sponsors 
Thespian Troupe No. 350. 
















UNIQUE 
LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 


are obtained by using Baby 
Spots to light your produc- 
tions. Our Baby Spots $6 to 
$15. Our 1000 Watt Spots spe- 
cial for short time $25. Flood- 
lights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
Effects of every description. 

Write for illustrated price 

list 


NEWTON 
Stage Lighting Co. 
Established 1900 

253 West 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











Margaret Wentworth’s 
SIGN POST 


A weekly review of current 
plays, is valuable for school and 
public libraries everywhere. 
$1.50 a season. 


Address: 


Margaret Wentworth's Sign Post 
255 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 











New 
High 
School 
Plays 


Send for our complete 1939 catalogue for 
descriptions of these full-length plays 
which we particularly recommend : 


Lucky Girl 

Silas Marner 
Through the Keyhole 
Huckleberry Finn 
David Copperfie'd 
Tiger House 

The Tin Hero 
Wind in the South 
Be Yourself 
Mignonette 

Annie Laurie 
Young Lincoln 
Almost Eighteen 


We publish all types of éntertainment 
material, one-act plays, operettas, skits, 
novelty stunts, orations, declamatory 
readings, Junior high plays, children’s 


materials, etc. 
The 
Northwestern Press 


2200 Park Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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books and plays. 
prove of practical value to our readers. 








What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epvireo By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 


In most instances, these reviews are prepared with the hope that they 











aes French, 25 West 45th St., New York, 
Be 


Whoa, Grandma! a 
comedy in three acts, by 
Vivian Mayo. 5 m., 7 w. 
Non - royalty first per- 
formance; $2.50 each 
succeeding performance. 
The combination of no 
royalty and easy casting 
possibility makes this a 
very usuable play where 
these items must be the 
first consideration.“‘Gram”’ 
Kingston, believing the 
grandchildren who live 
with her to be soft idlers 
from her being wealthy, 
reports she has lost her 
money. When the real truth that the money is 
gone comes from her lawyer, the children 
prove themselves and keep their jobs even 
when everything turns out well at last. 

All the Living, a play in three acts, by 
Hardie Albright. Based on the book J] Knew 
3000 Lunatics, by Victor Small. 20 m., 14 w. 
Royalty, $25. This is a depiction of the life 
that is lived and the problems that arise within 
the walls of a hospital for the insane and is a 
plea for search for better therapeutic methods. 
Too advanced for high school production, but 
will be profitable reading as a social document 
for mature high school students for its descrip- 
tion of a world little understood by the general 
public. 


Dancing Dolls, a collection of puppet plays, 
by the Hamburg Puppet Guild of Hamburg, 
New York. No royalty for amateur produc- 
tion. Price, 75c. This collection contains seven 
plays of varied length especially written for 
puppet production by amateurs. The charac- 
ters are animals and elves as well as humans. 
Very good puppet material. 


One-Reel Scenarios, edited by Margaret 
Mayorga. Price, $2.50. In view of the 
present growth of amateur movie-making as a 
hobby, this handbook of advice on the scenario 
fills a growing need. The fact that most 
books so far have been for the camera 
technician makes this one on the dramatic 
procedure doubly welcome. Included in the 
contents are: nine miniature scenarios on home 
and local subjects, seven shooting scripts of 
original stories for filming, two examples of 
the shooting scripts of documentary films, a 
list of periodicals dealing with amateur motion 
picture interests, and a bibliography of ref- 
erences. It is shown by example how a 
scenario is made into a shooting script and 
how a shooting script may be made from a 
play. 

Scenes for Student Actors, Volume IV, by 
Frances Cosgrove. Price, $1.50. Composed 
of selected dramatic scenes from new Broad- 
way plays, this latest volume of the well- 
known series continues the excellent tra- 
dition of the earlier issues, and will serve well 
as a source of material for use by students of 
acting. Scenes are included for one man, one 
woman, two men, two women, one man and 
one woman, and groups. 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 50 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago, III. 


The Amazing Guests, a farce in three acts, 
by Anne Coulter Martens. 6 m., 6 w. Roy- 
aky, $10. Allen has invented a television at- 
tachment for radios, but his rich and eccentric 
Uncle Homer can be persuaded to finance it 
only on condition that it will bring back the 





Mr. LEEPER 
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ancient Greek Gods—they being his current 
interest. Allen hits upon the bright idea of 
hiring a group of stranded actors to imper- 
sonate the Gods. All goes well until Uncle 
Homer becomes aghast at the immortals’ 
slangy ultra-modern conduct and Allen finds 
the Gods seem to have settled for a permanent 
stay. The situation has many laugh-provok- 
ing possibilities. Costumes are quite easy. 

Danger In The Desert, a mystery play in 
three acts, by Clark Williard. 6m.,6w. Roy- 
alty, $10. The heroine and a group of friends 
come to an abandoned hotel in a desert ghost 
town where she expects to paint desert scenes. 
The discovery of a murder, persistent warn- 
ings to. leave, and the appearance of a hooded 
figure build up the usual mystery atmosphere. 
The inclusion of a magician in the cast makes 
this play different from other mysteries. All 
effects are fully explained and easily done by 
any high school group. 

The Professor Proposes, a comedy in three 
acts, by Evelyn Northrop. 4 m., 7 w. Roy- 
alty, $10. In an effort to bring to blossom 
a romance between her college roommate, 
Emily, and Bert Cornell, Geraldine showers 
Emily with ardent gifts and messages frcm an 
imaginary lover, “Jack,” whose picture turns 
out to be that of the newly-arrived young 
Prof. McKenny. Entanglements pile up until 
she enlists the aid of the Professor as the only 
way out, thereby solving his problems as well 
as Emily’s. Roles that are mostly young people 
coupled with situations that turn out unex- 











LITTLE WOMEN 
BY 
“PAULINE PHELPS 


whose dramatization of 
“THE ADVENTURES OF 
TOM SAWYER” 


has been acclaimed ‘‘one of the best plays for 
high school students ever read or seen on the 
stage.”’ 


OF ROYALTY MERIT 
but 


WITHOUT ROYALTY 


1939 play in 3 acts. 4 m. 7 f. 1 int. Full eve- 
ning. In this dramatization of “‘the most popu- 
lar girl’s book ever written in Amcerica,’”’ Louisa 
Alcott’s work is beautifully preserved and the 
four “‘little women’’ faithfully portrayed, as are 
also the other important characters from the 
beloved novel. Besides Mr. and Mrs. March 
and their four daughters, Meg, lo, Meth and 
Amy, there are: Laurie, the neighbor boy, who 
later marries Amy; Professor Bhacr, the Grr- 
man teacher (a strong character part): John 
Brooke, Laurie’s tutor; Aunt March, and Han- 
nah, the maid (two other good character parts), 
who furnish a large share the comedy. Act 
One under the cavtion YOUTH is divided into 
two scenes, ‘‘A Merry Christm-s’’ and “‘A Tele- 
gram”; Act Two, GROWING UP, with two 
scenes. “‘Aunt March Settles the Question,”’ and 
*““Tender Troubles’: Act Three, MATURITY, 
with two scenes, “‘Heartache’”’ and “‘Under the 
Umbrella.”’ Each of these scenes may be used 
as a sepvarate play. We believe this is the only 
dramatization of this story offered without 
royalty, and there is only one setting. If desir- 
ing a play with charm and audience apveal, 
send for a copy of Pauline Phelps’ ‘“‘Little 
Women.”’ It challenges comparison. e only 
requirement for the first production is the pur- 
chase of 10 copies the play. Repeat per- 
formances, $2.50 each. 75¢ 

Send for our free catalog of Readings, 


Plays, and Entertainments, in which are 
listed many other good plays. 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 
1631 South Paxton Street, Sioux City, lowa 
Dep?. T 
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pectedly make this an interesting and usuable 
play for high schools. 


Dictator Dad, a comedy in three acts, by 
Anne Weatherly. 6 m., 6 w. Percentage 
royalty, ($10 to $25). A play revolving aboy 
the typical family problems of the adolescen 
period. Dad is considered a dictator and 4 
kill-joy by his two teen-age children, Julie and 
Richard, who are just at the age when inter. 
est in young company and the social whirl js 
predominant. Dad’s newest invention promise 
wealth when headstrong youth brings a crisis 
Julie goes out with Adler’s nephew and Rich. 
ard borrows the car from him and wrecks it 
Adler claims it was stolen and uses the situa. 
tion as a means of getting control of the new 
invention. A true appreciation of their dad’s 
real loyalty to them is brought to the children. 
The play is within the experience of both 
youngsters and adults, and both will under. 
stand and enjoy the human situations and the 
sound philosophy taught. 

Dramatist’s Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th 
St., New York City. 


The Return of Rip Van Winkle, a play for 
young pecple, in three acts, by Charlotte B. 
Chorpenning. 10 male (some are boys), 1] 
female (some are girls). Royalty, $5. All the 
wistful charm and sympathetic appeal cf Wash- 
ington Irving’s beloved Rip Van Winkle char- 
acters are brought to life in this play that both 
young and old will enjoy. The settings are 
interesting and different, one interior being 
used for the first and third acts, and an ex- 
terior for the second. 


Little Geraldine, a comedy in three acts, by 
Boyce Loving. 5 m., 7 w. Royalty, $10. Lit. 
tle Geraldine, prim and old-fashioned because 
educated in Europe, is thrust, uninvited, .jnto 
the Alpha Beta sorority house by her mother, 
donor of the house. Resenting this, the girls 
take advantage of her willingness and sweetness 
to make her life miserable. This is a lively 
picture of college and sorority life, and, though 
not too difficult for a sophisticated high school 
cast, its patter is naturally more suited to a 
college production and a college audience. 

Prize Family, a comedy in three acts, by H. 
J. Essex and Sid Schwartz. 6 m., 9 w. Roy- 
alty, $15. This play is a vigorous and realis- 
tic slap at that modern American failing car- 
ried even into family life of trying to solve 
advertising puzzle-ccntests. The Perkins fam- 
ily, excepting the elder daughter, Una, are so 
deep in one of these contests that they nearly 
turn away Kenneth Scott, the originator of it. 


Wanted—A Wife, a three-act play by Win- 
fred and Edith Carter. 3 m., 7 w. Royalty, 
$25. Peter Bretherton learns from his uncle’s 
solicitor, Mr. Ratty. that he must marry within 
three days, when he will be thirty, or lose a 
fortune. He makes a business proposal of 
marriage to Mr. Batty’s secretary, Jill, to ter- 
minate after the ceremony. The desire not 
to disillusion his mother leads to one after 
another of interesting romantic complications 
till a new will turns up and brings a happy 
ending with permanent wedding bonds. This 
play has a sweet romantic appeal that any 
audience will feel; the roles are interesting, 
clear-cut and not difficult. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, 0. 

People Are Funny, a farce in three acts, by 
James F. Stone. 5 m., 9 w. Purchase of 12 
copies required for production. The Budds 
are just another family. Helene brings two 
friends home to dinner, and her ambitious 
mother, deciding one of them is the son of 4 
wealthy Chicago family, tries to make an 0¢ 
casion of it—and does. She invites his sistef 
and companions to move there from the hotel. 
The brother and sister pretend to be strangers, 
threaten to bring the police. In the midst of 
it all, Pop Budd realizes his dreams of being 
a writer. This is a warm, lively play with 
characters that are real, plain “‘fclks,” good, 
natural dialog, and interesting situations; am 
unusual non-royalty piece. 


The Curse of the Crystal Ball, a mystety 
play in three acts, by Robert St. Clair. 8 m, 
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SAMS, CARSON’S 


TESTED ONE-ACT PLAYS 


‘ Price $2.50 


This book contains six comedies, four serious dramas, two tragedies and one fantasy written especially for radio 
. in all, thirteen one-act plays, carefully selected to appeal to progressive schools, drama leagues, little theatres 
and clubs whose aim is to achieve really worthwhile productions. 


Among the interesting features of this book are the introductory chapters telling how to write one-act plays and 


Write today for your free copy of our new booklet No. 10C 
which gives complete description of each of these tested plays. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York 


the book you have always wanted 


. a book of one-act plays that are assured box-office hits as 
they have all been tested by actual school and college production 
. no royalty payments needed for any of the thirteen plays 


. no elaborate costuming or scenery. 


























7w. Percentage royalty $5 to $15. A gypsy 
crystal gazer, in wrath at a young news writer 
who persecutes her as a fraud, predicts death 
for him and others in an auto trailer camp. 
Her predictions come true when a mad in- 
ventor experiments with his paralyzing-ray 
tube, bringing a grotesque death to four peo- 
ple. This is an easy mystery play with a 
trailer camp setting and “everyday” people as 
characters. 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, III. 

Ananias Bill, a comedy in three acts, by 
James F. Stone. 5 m., 7 w. Royalty $5. Squire 
Maddox, the town Shylock, is trying to fore- 
close the mortgage on Ma Chapman’s small 
hotel in order to sell it at a big price to a 
Chicago Development company. Bill, a lovable, 
old loafer with a tall story for every occasion, 
Outsmarts him and abundantly provides for the 
future of all of them. This is a clever, inter- 
esting, low-royalty play for an evening”’s enter- 
lainment, presenting no difficulties of casting 
or characterization. 


Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


The Circus Queen, a comedy in three acts, 
by LeRoy Stahl. 4 m., 5 w. Royalty $10 a 
Performance. The coupling of a simplified 
Circus-tent setting with roles that allow the 
actors to make the most of their abilities 
Makes this a fine piece to fit into any play 
schedule. Tender-hearted, blustering Mother 
Murphy tries to keep faith with her dead hus- 

nd by keeping the circus going, and with a 
dead friend by taking care of his daughter, 
Queenie. When she seems to be failing both 
—the villainous ring-master is about to fore- 
Close the mortgage on the trucks, and wealthy 
telatives have taken Queenie away—fate deals 
kindly and brings a happy ending. 


The Hidden Enemy, a mystery play in three 
acts, by Dana Thomas. 4 m., 6 w. Royalty, 
$25. The heirs of the millionaire, Peter Thorne, 


Marcu—Aprit, 1939 


unknowingly related, are invited by a revenge- 
ful nephew under the name of Silas P. Hedge- 
way to his house in Conn. Once inside, the 
guests find doors and windows are barred with 
steel, and they are all to die by one o'clock. 
Part of them do die; the remainder discover 
the madman in time to escape. A well worked 
up sense of fear and suspense through a logical 
plot makes this a good mystery drama. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Raft—humorous, by Stephen Leacock. 
In his inimitable fashion, the author places 
a man and a girl on a raft in open sea and 
provides them with tinned food and bottles of 


pop, but no can or bottle openers. Good 
pantomime. 
Reprieve From Death—dramatic, by Jo- 


sephine Bacon. Arranged for reading from 
the play The Last Page. A man awaiting 
execution is visited by the spirit of his wife, 
who has committed suicide. 


Way Station—dramatic, by Thomas Dun- 
can. Gripping drama in which a strange 
reunion occurs between a banker, a tramp, and 
the girl whom both had loved. Successful as 
a contest play, this new arrangement in read- 
ing form is material for a National Tourna- 
ment winner. 


Hamlet in High School— humorous, by 
Byron B. Boyd. William, rehearsing for his 
part in the school play, upsets the entire house- 
hold. He has a troublesome young sister, stabs 
the poor cook during a rehearsal, and the 
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family doctor is finally called in to examine 
his mental condition. 


Midsummer Night’s Dream—humorous. The 
arrangement from the play, which won first 
place in the 1938 National Forensic tourna- 
ment. An excellent reading, with a variety of 
characterizations. : 


Mushrooms—humorous, by Byron B. Boyd. 
A cutting from the popular play Mushrooms 
Coming Up, just released for use in the declam- 
atory contests. Especially good for girl reading. 

See You in the Next War, oration, by Pauline 
Shepherd. This strong new peace oration was a 
collegiate contest winner, and is splendid for 
high school use. 

Youth Experiments, oration, by Phyllis Rob- 
erts. Youth experiments with dictatorships. So. 
Dakota and Pi Kappa Delta collegiate con- 
tests. 


America’s Biggest Business, oration, by L. L. 
Bennet. A study of the crime problem. Won 
in Kentucky and Eastern collegiate tournaments. 


Education in Crime, oration, by John E. 
Hoover. A forceful picture of the cause, results, 
and cure for crime. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 111 Ellis St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Hollywood Bound, a comedy in three acts, 
by Al W. Clark, 7 m., 9 w. Interior scene. 
In order that Gracie may get national pub- 
licity and a contract in the movies, her father, 
with the help of his confident son-in-law, de- 
cide to have her kidnapped. All arrangements 
work out according to schedule until they 
receive word from Gracie that she has been 
kidnapped. What was supposed to be a stunt 
turns out to be a real case of kidnapping, with 
the usual suspense, excitement, publicity, and 
extortion notes. All ends well, however, when 
Gracie returns in the midst of the excitement 
and explains that by “being kidnapped” she 
meant that she had run away to get married. 
A play that is easily produced. 
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“TOPS” IN SCHOOL 
DRAMATICS 





WINNERS! 


A cream selection of Denison’s famous 
hits . . . sparkling in every line . . . quick 
moving . clever . different . . 

plays that make your audience sit up. 


NON-ROYALTY PLAYS 


Bolts and Nuts. Farce in 3 acts; 7 m., 6 w. Time, 
2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 Cents 
Cheerio, My Deario. Farce in 3 acts; 5 m., 7 w. Time, 
2% hrs. eaae: 1 interior. Price, 50 Cents 
Dotty and Daffy. Farce in 3 acts; 6 m., 6 w. Time, 
2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, » Cents 
The nag - Next Door. Comedy in 3 acts; 6w 
Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 Keats 
rr. ¢~-y  sanmot Farce in 3 acts; 6 m., 6 w. Time, 
ene: 1 interior. Price, . 50 Cents 
Hilitilly Be RY Farce in 3 acts 
Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 Cents 
Me in the Eye. Farce-comedy in 3 acts; 6 m., 
6 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior 
genet Se ee 
Meet the Medicine Man. Comedy in 3 act 5 m 
6 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 2 interiors. 
Price, 50 1 
The Perils of Pearl Ella. Comedy in 3 acts; 
Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. _ Price, 50 Cents 
Petticoat Ranch. Comedy-drama in 3 acts; 
ime. 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 Cents 
a Sees It Through. Farce-comedy in 3 acts; 4 m., 
7 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 
Price, 50 Cents 
The Scarecrow Creeps. A mystification in 3 acts; 
5 m., 5 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 
Price, 50 Cents 
aa Silk Hat Sleuth. Mystery- comedy in 3 acts; 
m., 5 w. Time, 2 hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 
rice, 50 sate 
Waters of Discord. Comedy-drama in 3 acts; 6 m. 
> w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 
Price, “4 Counts 
The Antics of Andrew. Farce in 3 acts; 
Time 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price. 6 ‘Caste 
Eyes of Love. Comedy-drama in 3 acts; 5 m., 5 w 
Time, 2 hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 Cents 
eorge in a Jam. Comedy-drama in 3 acts: 5m..5w. 
Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 Cents 
Here Comes Charlie. Farce- comedy in 3 acts; 5 m., 
5 w. Time. 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 
Price, 50 Cents 
The a A-ross the Hill. Comedy-drama in 3 acts. 
5 m., 5 w. Time, 2 hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 
Price, 50 Cents 
The <5 9%,” Step-hild. Comedy-drama in 3 acts: 
4m., 8 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 
Price. 50 Cents 
Silas Smidge From Turnip Ridge. og eee: 
drama in 3 acts; 6 m., 7 w. Time, Pre rs, Scene: 
1 interior. Price, 50 Cents 
“ev fg ee yotery farce in 3 acts; 6 m., 5 w. 
ime. 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, oth gy 
ir Wild Oats Boy. Comedy-drama in 3 acts: 7 m. 
w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 
Price. 50 Cents 


ee PLAYS 


4 Absent-Minded Bridegroom. Farce in 3 acts; 
m., 6 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Pro- 
Se fee ten dollars). Price, 50 Cents 
e Blue Boy. Play in 3 acts; 5 m., 5 w. Time, 2% 
hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production fee ten dollars). 
Price, 50 Cents 

Dad for a Day. Comedy in 3 acts; 6 m., 6 w. Time, 
2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production fee ten 
dollars). Price, 50 Cents 
ost Bird. Mystery comedy in 4 acts; 6 m., 

6 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production 
fee ten dollars) rice, 50 Cents 
Her Step- Husband. Comedy in 3 acts; 4 m., 5 w. 
Time, 2% -hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production fee 
fifteen do-lars). Price, 50 Cents 
The Jolly Roger. Viratical farce in 3 acts; 12 m. 
ime. 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production fee 
rice, 50 Cents 
o- d. Comedy- drama in 3 acts; 5 m., 6 w. 
Time. 24% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production fee 
ten dollars). Price, 50 Cents 
the Mumps. Farce in 3 acts; 5 m., 
2% hrs. Sooaes 1 interior. (Production 
fee fifteen dollars). Price, 50 Cents 
What Anne Brought Home. Comedy in 3 acts; 5 m. 
4w. Time, 2% 4 Scene: 1 interior. (Production 
fee fifteen dollars). Price, 50 Cents 
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Whatever your entertainment need, Deni- 
son can supply it. Complete program 
material for schools, dramatic clubs, 
lodges and for every o-casion. 











Our Periodicals in Review 


Revieweo By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 
teachers and students. These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF Davin Garrick. By William 
Angus. Quarterly Journal of Speech for Feb- 
ruary, 1939. In spite of the general consensus 
regarding the nineteenth century British actors, 
David Garrick exemplified many of the stand- 
ards of acting now employed on the English 
speaking stage. From the crit'cisms written by 
his contemporaries, it is evident that he aimed 
for naturalness in his interpretations and ap- 
plied a good deal of restraint to his characteri- 
zations. Garrick was not the founder of this 
“new technique of acting,” however, but rather 
he fulfilled the theories set forth by a Mr. 


Mackin. “an instructor in the science of acting.” 
5 


GENESIS AND DEVELOPMENT OF IBSEN’s PIL- 
LARS OF Society. By Willard Wilson. (Quarter- 
ly Journal of Speech for February, 1939. All 
students of Ibsen will be interested in the re- 
search affected by Mr. Wilson in regard to Pil- 
lars of Society. Spurred on by the success of 
a rival playwright, Bjorson, Ibsen was inspired 
to write a play emphasizing the unscrupulous 
behavior of certain capitalists. It is interesting 
to note the meticulous care with which he wrote 
and re-wrote the play before obtaining the fin- 
ished script. 


ETHEL WATERS—COLLABORATOR. By Du Bose 
Hayward. Stage for February. 1939. The 
author of Mamba’s Daughters gives an insight 
into the casting of Ethel Waters in the role of 
Hagar. Even as far back as 1929 when the 
story was first published as a novel, Dorothy 
Hayward, his wife, had visions of re-writing it 
as a play. Quite by chance one even‘ng at a 
party given by Rouben Mamoulian, Miss 
Waters, not realizing to whom she was talking, 
expressed the wish to Mrs. Hayward to play the 
part ifit were ever dramatized, explaining, 
“Because, you know, I am Hagar.” From that 
time on, definite plans were laid for the pro- 
duction, which culminated at the Empire The- 
ater this winter under the direction of Gutherie 
McClintic. 


SitK Purses From Sows Ears. By Lucy 
Barton. Players Magazine for January-Febru- 
ary, 1939. Contrary to the old adage, “You 
can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” the 
stage actually accomplishes this phenomenon by 
virtue of distance, lighting, and audience psy- 
chology. Although rayon satins and cotton vel- 
vets have the appearance of elegance on the 
stage, the director must ke careful not to mix 
silk textiles with them or the illusion will be 
broken. Furthermore, it is better to make all 
costumes for period plays rather than wear bor- 
rowed finery. Aside from saving the original, 
the new costume will fit better, be a fresher 
color, and its material will be in harmony with 
the others in the show. 


THe MoripuNp Crart or ActTING. By Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke. Theater Arts Monthly for 
February, 1939. Herein is a challenge to all 
Thespians to make a definite contr:bution to 
save the American actor. At first Mr. Hard- 
wicke justifies the decline of good actors by ex- 
plaining their positions as “just one cog in the 
machine.” He then accuses the playwrights of 
leaving nothing to the actor because of their 
so-called ‘“‘actor-proof” plays. The designers 
likewise come in for their inning by overdoing 
the stage sets and the mechanics of a show. 
Even the actor’s environment is attacked, be- 
cause he lives only in the synthetic atmosphere 
of the theater and does not know life. 


What about realism? “The fallacy behind 
the realistic theater is that there is no reason 





_ing the other members of his company, when 


to go to the theater if it must consist only of 
the drab and commonplace, of events that could 
occur to any individual in a multitude.” And 
lastly, he strikes a stinging blow, ““Where are the 
American actors? Your actresses are the best 
in the world?” He fees that America does not 
provide enough stock companies and repertory 
theaters to train young actors. And, unless a 
radical change is made, “where is America to 
recruit its leading actors ten or fifteen years 
from today?” 


PURPOSEFUL HiGH ScHoot Dramatics. By 
K. A. Ommanney. Quarterly Journal of Speech 
for October, 1938. Miss Ommanney outlines a 
course of study for secondary schools which 
definitely takes Dramatic Arts out of the class 
of a dessert and places it as a main course, 
According to her, the duty of a high school 
teacher is to develop appreciative, sympathetic, 
and attractive boys and girls. Upon this basis 
she builds her course of study to include voice, 
diction, pantomime, the making of notebooks, 
play reading and reports, making stage models, 
costuming, acting, make-up, and all of the other 
arts of the theater. 


Noet Cowarp Renearses Bea LILLE IN Set 
To Music. By Morton Eustis. Theater Arts 
Monthly for February, 1939. Mr. Coward dis- 
plays his versatility as a dancer, singer, actor, 
and playwright while directing his current suc- 
cess, Set to Music. Contrary to the American 
method of directing a musical, he believes in 
having his entire cast present throughout and 
rehearsing the acts in their proper sequence in 
order to get the “feel” of the show. 


Although he spends painstaking hours polish- 


Bea Lillie does her specialties with her expert 
timing, Mr. Coward has nothing but praise to 
offer. She never delivers a comic thrust to a 
speech without reacting to it by some move- 
ment. Also, her ability to provide the unex- 
pected either in tempo or volume makes her 
the Queen of Comedy. 


I WANTED TO BE AN Actress. By Katharine 
Cornell. Stage for February, 1939. As Miss 
Ruth Woodbury Sedgwick says, “The particular 
genius of Katharine Cornell—perhaps the par- 
ticular genius of all great actors—has always 
been something of the fourth dimension, some- 
thing indescribable.’ Apparently it is this 
nameless quality which pervaded her Romeo 
and Juliet and carried her through Flowers of 
the Forest, St. Joan, and The Wingless Victory. 
You will be interested in reading a record of 
each production and her final I'fe-long pledge 
to the theater. 


AMERICAN FROM LONDON.- By John Paxton. 
Stage for February, 1939. Margaret Webster, 
director of Maurice Evan’s Hamlet, is herself 
an accomplished actress. Hailing from a line 
of distinguished Engl‘sh actors, she is steeped 
in the tradition of the theater. From early 
childhood she participated in pageants, play’, 
and masques until 1925 when she made her 
first professional appearance in John Barty- 
more’s Hamlet in her great-grandfather’s old 
Haymarket Theater. She will be remembered 
for her eloquent characterization in the Lunt’s 
production of The Sea Gull last winter. Al- 
though she would much prefer to be an actress, 
her success as a director has established her 4s 
such both in England and America. 
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HIGH CLASS PLAYS 





for your class play 


SPRING DANCE 
By Philip Barry 
A gay light comedy of college romance 


and intrigue. It reveals the gifted Philip 
Barry in a most amiable mood. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
By Helen Jerome 


Jane Austen’s most celebrated novel is 


here deftly dramatized with admirable 
authenticity to the original. 


THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
By Frederick Jackson 


One of the big comedy hits on Broadway 
two seasons back in which the Bishop 
accidentally gets mixed up in a serious 
hold-up and robbery. 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


L. M. Montgomery’s most popular novel, 
dramatized into a tender and amusing 
play by Alice Chadwick. All of the 
charm and sentiment is preserved. 


HOWDY STRANGER! 
By Robert Sloane and Louis Pelletier, Jr. 


New York success with Frank Parker in 
the leading role. A Brooklyn singer and 
guitar player obtains employment on a 
dude ranch in Cody, Wyoming. 


THE GHOST FLIES SOUTH 
By Frederick Jackson 


A new comedy by the author of The 
Bishop Misbehaves and A Full House. 
Two girls win four hundred thousand 
dollars in the stock market and then 
their troubles start. 


GROWING PAINS 
By Aurania Rouverol 


An amusing slant at unsophisticated youth 
as it flutters uncertainly on the wings of 
sixteen. 


320 COLLEGE AVENUE 
By Fred Ballard and Mignon G. Eberhart 


Hollywood Community Theatre success. 
A new comedy of youth. Full of fun, 
thrills and excitement. 


WHEN STARS SHINE 
By Tacie Hanna Rew 


A scintillating tale of college football, 
romance and intrigue. 


NIGHT MUST FALL 

By Emlyn Williams 

New York and London success. A most 
unusual melodrama offering excellent 
opportunities for fine acting. 


GEORGE AND MARGARET 

By Gerald Savory 

New York and London success. The un- 
burdening of the troubles of an amusing 
family provides three acts of sparkling 
merriment. 


TOVARICH 

By Robert E. Sherwood 

A thoroughly delightful and heart-warm- 
ing comedy that took New York by storm 
after a two-year success in London. 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 

By S. 1. Hsiung 

This romantic drama of love, poetry and 
treachery, done in the Chinese manner, 
is now available everywhere for amateur 
production. 








THORNTON WILDER'S 
Pulitzer Prize Play 


OUR TOWN 


is now available for amateur pro- 
duction, subject to certain territorial 
restrictions about which we invite 
your inquiry. 

Our Town is one of the greatest 
and most distinguished plays in all 
modern times. 

Books, $2.00 (cloth). Paper cov- 
ered edition in preparation. Royalty 
quoted on application. 








SPRING TIDE 

By J. B. Priestley 

The story of a group of talented but im- 
poverished people who finally become 
successful through the efforts of a med- 
dlesome old man. 


HOLIDAY 

By Philip Barry 

A delightful comedy in which a young 
man prefers to enjoy life as a holiday 
rather than “make good” with his intend- 
ed father-in-law. 


TISH 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s most widely 
heralded stories made into a gay and 


exciting comedy in three acts by Alice 
Chadwicke. 


MYSTERY AT GREENFINGERS 

By J. B. Priestley 

A comedy of character, masquerading as 
—and to some extent burlesquing—a 
mystery play. 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 

By Anne Nichols 

The play that established a record of the 
longest run in the history of the New 
York stage. Now available for amateur 
production. 


GOING ON SEVENTEEN 

By Hilda Manning 

A delightful comedy which accurately re- 
flects the lives of our younger generation 
and all their trials and tribulations. 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
By Sidney Howard 

One of the outstanding successes on 
Broadway a few seasons ago. The com- 
edy has to do with a family of New Eng- 
landers who have, years before, given 
refuge to a great artist without being 
aware of his genius. 


FLY AWAY HOME 

By Dorothy Bennett and Irving White 

A sparkling comedy with an underlying 
lesson about the present wave of juvenile 
sophistication which cannot help but 
please the old folks. 


TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE 
John Fox, Jr.’s_ celebrated best-seller 
made into a picturesque and thrilling play 
in three acts by Alice Chadwicke. 


BIG-HEARTED HERBERT 

By Sophie Kerr and Anna Steese 
Richardson 

The story of a self-made man whose suc- 

cess and belief in himself have turned 

him into a domestic autocrat, and before 

whom is placed the mirror of reality. 


WEST END HIGH 

By James Reach 

A comedy of and for young people, con- 
cerned with the problems of a class of 
high school seniors, youngsters we all 
have known and will recognize, probably, 
as the children of our neighbors. 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 

By Rose Warner 

Charm, excitement and broad humor 
distinguish this vigorous dramatization of 
Myrtle Reed’s most popular novel. 


GHOST TRAIN 

By Arnold Ridley 

The tale of a phantom train which flashed 
by in the dead of night, swinging the 
scythe of death, and of its effect on a 
party of travelers. ' 


SKIDDING 

By Aurania Rouverol 

A fresh picture of a typical American 
family and of a mother who is so upset 
at the modern tendencies of her children 
that she goes on strike in order to 
straighten things out. 
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PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 





Comedy in 3 Acts by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman 


Now available all over the country for non-professional use. 


Paper bound copies 


of the authentic prompt script with illustrations, stage diagrams, property lists, and 
full directions, 75 cents each. Production fee, $50 for the first performance. 











The Glutching Claw 


Mystery comedy in 3 acts by Ralph T. 
Kettering. Simple to produce, easy to play, 
and packed with splendid parts. The story 
is one that while decidedly gripping, is comic 
and human as well. It tells of John Thorn- 
ton, idolized by his young daughter Patricia. 
By an unfortunate circumstance, Thornton, 
though a man of scrupulous integrity, is 
compelled on just one occasion to be dis- 
honest in order to save his name and the 
fortunes of his friends. Without hesitation 
he assumes a dangerous risk that cannot 
honorably be avoided, only to be betrayed by 
one he had trusted. On the evening when 
his daughter had planned a surprise party, 
the culminating blow falls — the night 
Patricia was to announce her engagement to 
a young aviator — the body of Thornton is 
found beside the desk of his library. As no 
stranger has been seen to enter, and it is 
known that no one has been able to leave 
after the murder occurred, the police assume 
the crime had been committed by one of 
the daughter’s guests, and Patricia’s party 
proves to be one of the most exciting that 
can be imagined, before the mystery of 
Thornton’s death is solved in the most in- 
genious manner. Not only does “The 
Clutching Claw” offer an evening of intense 
excitement, it provides an abundance of 
laughter as well. All the parts are youthful 
except John Thornton, his housekeeper, and 
the police chief, and every part provides 
good opportunities. 


M ystery comedy in 3 acts. 7 men; 7 women; 
1 interior setting (living - room - library). 


Books, 75c each. Fee, $15.00 a performance. 










Wait Till We’re Married 


Comedy in 3 acts by Hutcheson Boyd and 
Rudolph Brunner. Marian Livermore, 
wealthy society girl, has fallen in love with 
William . Plumb, a model young man of 
limited means. Her Aunt Kate opposes the 
engagement because she favors Jim Twells, 
and because of the difference in their social 
and financial positions. To discourage Wil- 
liam, Kate and Jim hint darkly at Marian’s 
extravagance, but Marian assures William 
she is willing to dispose of her fortune and 
adapt her life to his. Undaunted, Kate and 
Jim devise another scheme. Hoping that a 
taste of provincial life will cure Marian, 
they propose that she spend a month with 
William’s maiden aunts to acquire training 
in domestic economy. Marian, however, sur- 
vives this test. On the wedding day, Uncle 
Kester offers William $500,000, but Wil- 
liam declines. Marian in a temper flings 
her bridal bouquet at William and runs off, 
but soon realizes she is still in love with 
William; and to win him back, transforms 
herself into the homespun type he admires. 
William is seized with a similar inspiration, 
so he accepts Uncle’s money, acquires a 
valet, an English accent and a false air of 
sophistication. But when at last they meet 
again they realize that their transformations 
have been in vain—for what had endeared 
them to each other in the first place were 
the very qualities they had tried to over- 
come. This is but a mere suggestion of the 
delightful characters and amusing situations 
that abound in this engaging comedy. 
“Wholesome and pleasant. .. . Kept a large 
audience is continuously cheerful mood—the 
laughter being frequent and the applause 
plentiful. The play provides good enter- 
tainment.’—Evening Post. 


Comedy in 3 acts. 4 men; 4 women; 
simple intertor setting: Books, 75c 
each. Fee, $25 for first performance. 


Send for our Selected List of high school tities including ten new titles added January, 
1939; also our complete basic catalogue. 
Our Magazine Stage Practice sent free to all who ask for it. 
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That Girl Patsy 


Comedy in 3 acts by Sumner Nichols. 
Mrs. Warren, wealthy society woman, has 
taken into her home, with a view to adop- 
tion, an 18-year-old girl from the slums. 
Patsy is coldly received by Julia, Mrs. War- 
ren’s daughter, and her friends—especially 
Violet Manners, who sees in this youngster 
a potential rival for the affections of Bob, 
Julia’s brother. Patsy, however, with her 
quaint and humorous antics, soon wears 
down the family reserve and endears herself 
to everyone—particularly young Bob. But 
suddenly a situation arises which threatens 
to destroy her one chance of happiness. 
Patsy discovers that Julia is in the power of 
*Phil Greer, who, unless Julia meets his 
demands for $5,000, threatens to sell certain 
letters to the papers. Patsy takes matters 
into her own hands, meets Greer, disarms his 
suspicions, and convinces him that she is 
“working the same racket” on Mr. Warren; 
then, after winning his confidence, she in- 
duces him to let her see the letters. Once 
in her hands, she drops her disguise, and 
hurls the letters into the fireplace. Greer 
threatens her, just as Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
and Bob enter the room. Warren demands 
an explanation, which, of course, Patsy can- 
not give without exposing Julia. Warren 
interprets Patsy’s silence as an admission of 
guilt; he orders her from the house. Bob 
declares his faith in Patsy, but she declines 
his help. At the last moment, however, 
Julia’s better nature asserts itself and she 
confesses. Warren apologizes and from then 
on the play takes a decidedly romantic turn 
until the fall of the curtain. 


Comedy in 3 acts. 6 men; 6 women, | in- 
terior setting (usual livingroom). Books, 75¢ 
each. Fee, $25.00 for first performance. 


Both catalogues free upon application. 





Say you saw it in The High School Thespian. 




























